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BITBRATGURA. 


POEMS BY THE BASKET-MAKER. 


4 Day in the Woods ; a connected Series of Tales and Poems. By Thomas 
Miller, Basket-maker, Author of ‘Songs of the Sea Nymphs,” &c. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

The circumstances under which this volume is given to the public, are such as 
to call forth the sympathy of all who would lend a helping hand to one whom 
the Fairy visited in his cradle, but left behind her no more substantial blessings 
than poetic thoughts and delicate imagination ; and these, alas! when exposed 
to the keen air of the world, too often verify the old superstition, by turning out 
slate stonea when their owner had fancied them genuine gold coin. ‘ That the 
world is overstocked with authors, is not to be disputed,” says Mr. Miller, in his 
simple and intelligent preface, ** but it is equally true that it is too full of basket- 

”! We hope that he will find that it has yet room for another to belong 





makers” ! 
to each craft—that he may advance pleasantly along his literary path, still 
finding, in his other calling, a sure support whereupon to fall back, under any of 
the thousand vicissitudes of a literary life.—in plainer English, that he may 
be enabled, by pursuing his business in a favouraole situation, and under the 
patronage which should be extended to his woven osiers, no less than his woven 
rhymes, to raise and maintain himself above those difficulties which have 
hitherto oppressed him, and hindered him from doing deliberate justice to the 
talents of which this book proves him to be possessed. 

The prose, as well as the poetry, of this ‘‘ Day inthe Woods,” is well written. 
The work consists of a series of woodland sketches and reveries, with here and 
there an incidental legend—the framework in which these are set being so 
slight, that it might have been dispensed with altogether. They contain much 
pleasant description of natural objects, with occasional bursts of imagination of 
a higher order, such as we have often remarked visiting the uneducated sons of 
genius with peculiar vividness ; but it is from the poetry in the volume we shall 
make our extracts, and we are sure to be thanked for intreducing to the reader 
the following verses— 

TO THE SKYLARK. 
Whither away? companion of the sun, 
So high, this laughing morn? Are those soft clouds 
Of floating silver, which appear to shun 
Day’s golden eye, thy home! or why, ’mid shrouds 
Of loosened light, dost thou pour forth thy song ! 
Descend, sun-loving bird, nor try thy strength thus long ! 


Ethereal songster! soaring merrily, 
Thy wings keep time to thy rich music's flow ; 
Rolling along the sky celestially, 
And echoing o’er the hill’s wood-waving brow, 
Along the flood, that back reflects the sky, 
And thee, thou warbling speck, deep-mirrored from on high. 


And thou bast vanished, singing, from my sight! 
So must this earth be lost to eyes of thine; 
Around thee is illimitable light, 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright as above! Thine is a glorious way, 
Pavilioned all around with golden-spreading day ! 


The broad unbounded sky is all thine own; 
The silvery-sheeted heaven is thy domain ; 

No land-mark there, no hand to bring thee down, 
Glad monarch of the blue eternal plain! 

To thee is airy space far-stretching given, 

The vast unmeasured floor of cherubim-trod heaven ! 


And thou hast gone, perchance to catch the sound 
Of angel-voices, heard far up the sky ; 
And. wilt return, harmonious te the ground ; 
Then with new music taught by those on high, 
Ascend again, and carol o’er the bowers 
Of woodbines waving sweet, and wild bee-bended flowers. 


Lovest thou to sing alone above the dews, 

Leaving the nightingale to cheer the night, 
When rides the muon, chasing the shadowy hues 

From dark-robed trees, and scattering far her light 
O'er tarn and tower !—But thou art with the sun, 
Looking on wood and vale, where low-voiced rivers run. 


I hear thy strain ;—now thou art nearing earth, 
Like quivering aspens moves each fluttering wing ; 
Rising in glee, thou comest down in mirth ; 
Hast heard the seraphs to their Maker sing 
The morning hymn; and comest to teach thy mate 


The anthem thou hast brought from heaven’s gold-lighted gate ! 


Lute of the sky! farewell, till I again 
Climb these cloud-gazing hills! ‘Thou must not come 
To where I dwell, nor pour thy heaven-caught strain 
Above the curling of my smoky home. 
Others may hear thee, see thee, yet not steal 
That joy from thy glad song which at this hour I feel! 
THE EVENING HYMN, 
How many days, with mute adieu, 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky ! 
And still it looks as clear and blue, 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The roiling sun, the frowning cloud 
That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder, tramping deep and loud, 
Have. left no foot-mark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upun the hill, 

A listening awe pervades the air; 
The very flowers are shut, and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


And in this hushed and breathless close, 
O'er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 


wn asa 
Phat still iOW voice in silence gues, 

Which speaks alone, great God! of Thee. 
The } no 
I he whispering leaves, the far-off brook, 

rhe linnet’s warble fainter grown, 
on 
The hive-bound bee, the lone ly rook,— 

All these their Maker own 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with golden eves - 
Bright guardians of the blue-browed night! 
What are ye in your native skies 1 
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I know not! neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 

Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim or end. 


I know they mast be holy things, 
That from a roof so sacred shine, 
Where sounds the beat of angel-wings, 
And footsteps echo all Divine. 
Their mysteries I never sought, 
Nor hearkened to what Science tells. 
For, oh! in childhood I was taught, 
That God amidst them dwells. 


The darkening wvods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 
All leave the stiilness more profound, 

The twilight takes a deeper shade, 
The dusky pathways blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and glade,—- 

All, all is mute below. 


And other eves as sweet as this 
Will close upon as calm a day, 
And, sinking down the deep abyss, 
Will, like the last, be swept away: 
Until eternity is gained, 
That boundless sea without a shore, 
That without time for ever reigned, 
And will when time ‘s no more. 


Now nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave ; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave ; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, ‘* Behold a God !” 
And, lastly, here is a graceful sonnet, in which the words and the willows are 
happily twined together ; it ought not to be lost upon those whe leve verses and 
need baskets :-— 


SONNET TO A LADY. 
WITH A BASKET. 

These osiers by a murmuring river grew, 
That leaped and laughed in sunshine all the day ; 
The winds, thin lipped, with their green leaves did play, 
And on their silvery palms the pearly dew, 
Hung like the watching stars in night’s deep blue ; 
And birds sailed o’er them as the day grew grey, 
And white waves kissed their stems, then rolled away, 
Making soft melody, as on they flew. 
Despise them not—for ’twas a puet’s hand 
Gave them the simple form which now they wear. 
Better could he weave thoughts in accents bland, 
And by his power the heart in triumph bear; 
But he is a mere shell on Ocean’s sand, 
Which Triton lip hath not yet sounded clear. 


—— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 


I was introduced to Sir Walter Scott, in 1821. The introduction took place 
inthe house of Mr. D. Sir Walter was then on one of the few visits he paid 
to the metropolis. Mr. D. had asked a party of literary gentlemen to meet Sir 
Walter at dinner, several of whom, like myself had never seen him before, 
though they were among the most ardent of his admirers. 
siognomist. Had I been so at this time, the more intellectual character of Sir 
| Walter, contrasted with the expression of his countenance, would at once have 





| shaken my faith in the system, if indeed it had not made me formally renounce | 


| it. His face had a remarkably dull appearance, something, in fact, which was 
| calculated to make any person who was a stranger to his intellectual character 
to associate with it the attribute of stupidity. ‘This I know has repeatedly been 

the case where persons lave met with Sir Walter without knowing who or what 

he was. <A few minutes’ conversation with him, however, was generally found 

sufficient to rectify the erroneous impression. He had great conversational 
| powers. Perhaps, with the exception of Coleridge, and two or three others, 
| none of his contemporarics excelled him in this respect. His matter was almost 
invariably racy—his manner pre-eminently pleasing. On the evening in ques- 
tion we sat for at least six hours, during which time the conversation scarcely 

flagged for a single moment. Sir Walter in this, as in almost every other similar 
| case, had a comparative monopoly of the talk. Not, certainly, that he wished 
| to engross the right of speaking to himself, but because we were all so fasci- 

nated with what fell from his lips as to furget what, at other times some of us, 

perhaps, are too apt to remember—that we have or imagine we have—*' most 
| sweet voices” of ourown. ‘The topics introduced into the conversation in the 
| course of the evening were exceedingly varied, and Sir Walter seemed agreeably 
at home on them all. Scottish poetry—modern literature in general—the difli- 
culties with which genius has often to struggle, and which in many instances 
prove more than a match for it—the king’st visit to Hanover, and his promised 
visit to Scotland, &c., were subjects which were all introduced and discussed at 
| some length. Sir Walter was, perhaps, one of the greatest admirers of kings 








that everlived. Indeed, I doubt not that he went fully into the ‘right divine ” 
notion. Still his attachment to his cuvuntry, occasionally got the better of his 
loyalty. He seemed to think that George the Fourth had sinned against kingly 





propriety, if not against morals, in giving the preference to his Hanoverian sub- 
| Jects, by visiting his German dominions before he had seen *‘ his kingdom of 


I never was a phy- 


| this kind were often given, when the person giving them never meant, or wish-- 
ed, they should be accepted ; but there was the appearance of so much carnest- 
| ness and sincerity in-Scott’s invitation that I at once not only promised I would. 
| gladly avail myself of it—which, in many instances, are only so many words of 
| course—but at once made up my mind that I would, whenever circumstances 
should admit of my enjoying the gratification. I reached the modern Athens in 
the evening, and started next morning for Abbotsford. On approaching the 
plantation, in front of the mansion, [ observed Sir Walter moving about at a 
slow pace among the trees. He was very carelessly dressed, and had, altogether, 
what is calied a “‘countryfied ” appearance. In his right-hand he had a small 
hand-saw, with which he had evidently been lopping off the branches, where 
they appeared too prominent, from the young trees. 

I was within twenty yards of him when he figst saw me. He recognized me 
atonce. * Oh, Mr. ! Hoo’s a’ wi’ you! [am truly glad to see ye at 
Abbotsford,”’ was the salutation with which he greeted me. Ae he gave utter- 
ance to these words he advanced hastily, and, placing his saw under his left arm, 
extended to me his right hand. “I hae just been amusing myself here with 
these little’sticks” (poirtting to the young trees), said he, after making the 
usual enquiries about my own health and about that of several of our intimate 
acquaintances in the metropolis. I paid him some merited compliments on the 
beauty of the plantations, with which he seemed highly gratified. In: fact he 
was always much more delighted with the commendation of the taste he dis- 
played in laying out his grounds at Abbotsford than with the universal and un- 
qualified admiration which was expressed of his literary works. 

After being shown the grounds around Abbotsford I was conducted to the 
house, where, as a matter of course, I was introduced to Lady and Miss. Scott. 
With the appearance of Lady Scott I was mueh struck. Though diminutive 
in stature, her person pessessed much symmetry, which, added to handsome 
features and a profusion of ringlets of the most beautiful jet-black 1 ever saw 
clustering about her neck, made her what the late James Hogg somewhere calls 
her, ‘a bewitching creature.” She was remarkably kind and affable in her 
manners. She seemed particularly anxious, as did indeed Miss Scott also, that 
I should enjoy myself. She had much of the manners of the French, and it 
would have been easy to discover from her aceent, though I had not befere been 
aware of the circumstance, that she belonged to that nation. Aifter a half 
hour’s conversation with Lady Scott and her daughter, Sir Walter proposed that 
we should inspect the different apartments of his splendid mansion. The 
armoury, the library, and the study were to me, as I doubt not they were to most 
other visiters, the principal objects of attraction. The armoury it were impos- 
sible to describe. The stody has been described a hundred times over. The 
library was a spacious room. The number of books in it has been variously 
estimated from 20,000 to 30,000 volumes. It is unnecessary to say Sir Walter 
never purchased all these ; the greater part of them were presentation copies, 
either from personal friends, or from authors naturally anxious their works 
should meet with his approbation. Of course be had not time to read a tithe of 
those thus sent him, He was often too waited on by young authors anzious to 
learn his opinion of their manuscript before committing it to the press. His 
kindness and condescension on such occasions exceeded all praise. To the 
serious interruption, ofttimes of his own literary labours, he would wade through 
the manuscript works of such persons, and give them such advice, in the most 
friendly spirit, as he thought the circumstances called for. At the very moment 
he was busy pointing out to me a number of literary works, with several paint- 
ings, which were his chief favourites, the servant knocked at the door, and, on 
being desired to “ come in,” intimated that a person, of the name of Buchan, 
from the north of Scotland, was anxious to see him for afew minutes. Sir 
Walter desired the servant to show the individual into a certain roum, and to 
say that he would be with him presently. Sir Walter then begged my pardon 
for a few minutes. He returned in about fifteen minutes. He mentioned to me 
that he had been just looking over an.immense collection of the traditional un- 
published ballads of the north of Scotland, collected, he said, after ten years” 
hard unremitting labour, by a humble printer, of the name of Buchan, residing 
in Peterhead. Sir Walter spoke in terms of warm encomium* of the enthu-~ 
siasm of Mr. Buchan in collecting so many of the traditionary ballads of the 
| olden time amid so many difficulties, not the least of which arose from his 
| limited pecuniary means. He desired Mr. B. to call again on a day he mention- 
| ed, when he would see of what further assistance he could be to the laberious 
compiler of the ballads of his native district in the way of forwarding his views 
| of publication. 

Having inspected the interior of Abbotsford, with its costly furniture and 
| valuable curiosities, we proceeded to the outside to view the exterior of the 
| building. It is altogether a unique superstructure. No description can give the 

reader any distinct conception of it. Of the pleasure grounds, which next 
| claimed out attention, I do not well know how to speak. Any thing of the kind 
more adtnirably laid out, I have never seen. What consummate taste did Sir 
Walter here display! I saw them under particularly favourable circumstances, 
it being then the month of June. 

The dinner hour insensibly stole upon us. Mr. James Ballantine and another 
gentieman from Edinburgh, of some literary distinction, were engaged to dine 
at Abbotsford that day. Mr. Ballantine kept his appointment ; the other gen- 
tleman, owing to indisposition, did not. I never spent a happier evening in my 
life. Sir Walier, as 1 afterwards learnt from Mr. Ballantine, outdid himself in 
the brilliancy of his conversation. What a store of rich anecdote did he that 
| evening prove himself to be possessed of ! And with what infinite ease and 
| zest were they, one after another, poured from his lips! Onet I shail never 
forget. When Duke Charles of Buccleugh was alive, he on one occasion, in- 
vited a number of his personal friends and most respectable tenants to what is 
ealled a general feast. ‘The company being unusually numerous, two tables 
were necessary for their accommodation. The Duke himself presided at one 
table, and Sir Walter at the other. A splendid entertainment, in the shape of a 
dinner, was set before the guests, and done ample justice to. Wines of every 
variety followed in abundance, the qualities of which were sufficiently tested by 
| all present. ‘Toast followed toast, and song succeeded song without interrup- 
tion. The company, in a word, had exceeded the happy medium of Burns’ Tam 
O'Shanter, 























“ Who was not fou’, but just had plenty.” 


| They were fou’ or were at least bordering on it. Morning came, but, instead 


Scotland.” Though Sir Walter Scott did not choose to be very severe, in so | of parting, the Duke volanteered a song which he was to give standing in a 
far as words went, on his royal patron for what he conceived to be a slight to | peculiar position. He insisted, before presenting the company with the vocal 
Scotland, yet it was clear to all present that he felt very sore on the subject. treat, that they should all stand in precisely the same position as himself and 
There was something very peculiar and expressive in his tone and manner duly join in the chorus. His will of course was a law. His Grace then set- 
when he observed, ‘He might as well have come to Scotland first ; his | ting one foot on the table and the other on the chair—which singular position 
loving and loyal subjects on our side of the Tweed will be grieviously disap-| y4 instantly assumed by all present—commenced singing the well-known song 
pointed when they hear of his going to Hanover before coming to them.” of “Hey Johnny Cope, are ye waking yet?” The Duke got throngh his song, 
Of the many brilliant things to which he gave expression on the evening in | and kept his station till the end of it. Not so all his guests. Sundry of their 
question I unfortunately did not take any note on my return home, and conse- | persons were rolling on the floor before his Grace had reached the end of the 
quently, though recoliecting the general tenor of his conversation, am unable to | __ _ ‘ 
give any thing like his words, and without these his sentiments would lose half| * ‘The writer of these Recollections of Sir Walter, met, by the purest accident, 





ee 


their charms. It was two years after this before I met him again. That was in } with Mr. Buchan, since the interview in question. He then saw the collection of 
Scotland, where I had occasion to be for a short period at the time. He had | ballads f which Sir Walter spoke so favourably ; and really they = oe = 
exacted from me a solemn promise, on the evening of our first meeting, that if | | enduring me morial of the admirable taste, as well as singular wag FE ng = 

ever crossed the Tweed I should make it one of the first things I did to visit | dua! colles ting them under such unfavourable circumstances. sag th akihs a eae 
published in 1828, in two volumes, at one guinea ; but, I am sorry to say, the sale 
Abbotsford. I had seen too much of the world not to know that invitations of | hever paid the expenses. Sir Walter engaged to write a lengthened notice of the 
work in the Quarterly Review ; but his promise was never fulfilled, Most proba- 
* It may be proper to mention that this paper consists of “* the Recollections ” of j bly, amid the multiplicity of his other avocations, the subject slipped out of his re- 

! two friends of Sir Walter Scott, but that for the sake of greater convenience they } collection. , oe 

are given as if the ** Recollections ” of one. + In asmall work which the Ettrick Sheperd has published since these Recol- 





lections ” were in manuscript, Mr. Hogy has given a version of this anecdote, but 


t George the Fourth, whom Sir Walter as much admired for the elegance of his 
it omits several of the most amusing circumstances, 


| manners as he respected him on account of his high station. 
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first verse, and consequently were unable to join even for once in the chorus— 
unless indeed the wild sounds they growled out as their bodies came 1n contact 
with the floor deserved that name. The bursts of laughter from most of those 
who retained their equilibrium a little longer than their less steady associates In 


: . ; : | dev : is i ds with the birth and growth 
; : rt vening, as the wights were sprawling horizontally, | development ; but this idea by no means accords | 7 
po dp oe aad caine Prov both his Grace's voice and the | of numerous minute plants and worms not inferior in the delicacy and tender- | 
q ’ Nay, in several | ness of their bodies to the polypi of the coral, at equally low submarine 


Pre . 
instances, the very violence of the laughter of the first class, soon brought them | situations.” 


voices of the few who were still able to join in the chorus. 


to a level with the second; so that, before the Duke got to the end of the song, 
he had only Sir Walter and one or two others to join him in the chorus. Most 
of those who had been lying horizontally, having by this time recovered their | 
perpendicular position, Sir Alexander Ferguson, who was one of the guests, In- 
sisted they should all show their sense of the good example his Grace had | 
shown them, by an immediate imitation of it under another leader. In this last | 
capacity Sir Alexander volunteered his services. He mounted, putting one foot 
on the table and the other on the chair. The company put themselves in the 
same position. Sir Alexander commenced his song, but had not finished the 
third line when all at once one of the tables was upset, and down went men, 
glasses, wine, &c. all in ** glorious confusion.” The scene on the floor, which 
now ensued would have defied the pencil of Hogarth himself. Sir Walter de- | 
clared that never in his life did he laugh so immoderately. a 
It is nothing to read this anecdote as here related ; but to have heard Sir | 
Walter tell the story was, as the reader will readily believe, a somewhat different 
matter. Mr. James Ballantine, though perhaps more in Sir Walter’s company 
than any other man, mentioned to me the next day that be never saw the illus- 
trious baronet enter with so much spirit or with so much effect into the narra- | 
tion of any story whatever.—[ T'0 be continued. } 
—~<e—_ | 
| 
} 
| 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—[{Continued from the last Albion.) 
LETTER XVIII, 

More than a century before their conquest of Algiers and down to a compara- 
tively recent period, the French had an African Company, who, with iactories | 
at different places on the coast, rented from the Algerine government a mono- 
poly for the exportation of wool and grain, as well as for the fishery of coral 
which was principally cunducted at Bona. 

In the voyage thither | sometimes amused myself with building castles, not 
in the air, but under water. I am a great lover of sub-marine prospects. Often | 
in my boyhood, when the day has been bright and the sea transparent, I have | 
sat by the hour ona Highland rock admiring the golden sands, the emerald | 
weeds, and the silver shells at the bottom of the bay beneath, till, dreaming | 
about the grottos of the Nereids, [ would not have exchanged my pleasure for | 
that of aconnvisseur poring gver a landscape by Claude or Poussin. Enchant- 
ing Nature! thy beauty is not only in heaven and earth, but in-the waters under | 
our feet. How magnificent a medium of vision is the pellucid sea! Is it not 
like poetry, that embellishes every object we contemplate? 

On the way to Bona, I recalled old and pleasing recollections of voyagers who 
describe the splendour of coral groves, particularly as they are seen on the shores | 
of the Red Sea when its water is still; and though I was not going so far as the | 
Red Sea, yet I flattered myself that 1 might enjoy some such spectacle on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Well, and got you a sight of any coral groves, or 
pretty mermaids sporting among them! No, indeed I must confess | came at 
the wrong time to see the coral-fishery ; and asto groves and mermaids, on the 
only morning I could spare to look out for them, the Sea was not so smooth or 
civil as to give me asight of either. Indeed, I am told that nothing is so rare 
as the sight of a mermaid on that coast, his marine majesty being as jealous as 
a Moor about his females. I picked up however, some information which was 
new to me, and which | hope you will not think uninteresting, respecting that 
singular production of nature—coral. In our own remembrance a bit of that 
substance used to be one of the first things, after the nurse's nipple, that was put 
into the toothless human mouth ; a bit of soft white wax is now more sagaciously 
substituted, but yet commun as coral js, if you ask the first ten persons you meet 
with to what kingdom of nature the subsiance belongs, it is probable that nine 
out of the ten will be unable to answer the question. 

Coral was long believed to be a marine plant, but it is not a vegetable. It 
belongs to the animal kingdom; that is to say, it is the habitation of a minute 
animal, who makes it his cradle, his castle, and I may add his catacomb, for the 
substance does not completely indurate or become susceptible of polish, till its 
tenant is dead 

The first ancient naturalists, looking only to its appearance when formed into | 
beads and toys, considered it as a mere stone or mineral; and it is so called in 
one of the Orphic fragments, and recommended as an antidote to the bite of ser- 
pents. Aristotle makes no mention of it; but his scholar Theophrastus, being 
a botanist, made the poor thing very unjustly a subject of the vegetable king- 
dom, and Dioscorides and Pliny*, together with a host of botanists even down 
to modern times, followed Theophrastus’s example. Ovid was of the same 
opinion, and in the following lines, 

** Sic et coralium, quo primum contigit auras 
Tempore durescit : mollis fuit herba sub undis "— 
alludes to an error not very long exploded, that the coral hardens by its transi- 
tion from water to air. The fact is, that the coral which is fished up soft is 
only that part of it which is inhabited by the living generation of animals. 

The botarists having remarked that coral has a root, i. ¢., that it attaches it- | 
self to any substance which will give it firm anchorage under the sea; that it 
has a trunk as well as branches, and that the last Jayers of these are less solid 
than the inner ones, set down the former, that is the last layers, as the bark of 
the coral tree. Evenas late as the last century. the Count de Marsigli, an emi- 
nent naturalist of Italy, having remarked some white little bits of substance 
shooting out of coral which had been receatly brought out of the sea, pro- 
nounced them to be the flowers of the cora! plant. After this, the botanists for , 
a long time considered the vegetable nature of this production to be unquestiona- 
ble, till the French naturalist Peyssonneli gained himself just celebrity by the 
single discovery that coral is not a vegetable, and that the imagined blossoms 
are really animals. His proofs to this effect are now considered as irrefragable ; 
but his theory was for some time discountenanced by Reaumur himself, who 
was looked up to at thattime as the chief of natural historians. A discovery 
however somewhat analogous to Peyssonnel’s—namely, that by Trembly, of 
the polypus in fresh water—recalled the attention of the scientific to the theory 
of the former philosopher: the Academy of Sciences sent two of their mem- 
bers, Messrs. Guettard and Jussieu, to the coast where coral was fished, and 
those eminent men confirined Peyssonnel’s assertion, that these little floriform 
things are living creatures. 

Before I left Bona, a MS. essay on the natural history of coral was offered to 
me for sale, and I purchased it. Though the vender, who pretended to have 
written it bimself, was a shrewd-looking fellow, and evidently was well acquaint- 
ed with coral fishery, I had not read much of the 
could not be his composition. 


work when I found that it 
As a scientific article, it is a perfect model of 
concinnity and clearness; brief without abruptness, and full without super- 
fluity. I derived so much pleasure from reading this essay, that I have had half 
a mind to translate it for you; but it contains matter that would cover several 
shee's, and yet is too compact to bear abridgment.t 

The time for the coral fishery in the Mediterranean is from the middle of 
April to the end of July. It is fished up in the following way. There are 
generally seven men to a boat, six of whom manage it whilst one is the fisher. 
The machinery employed for tearing the coral from the bottom of the sea con- 
sists first of all of two beams crossed and tightly fixed at right angles to each 
other, with a leaden weight to press them down; to these beams they fasten a 
great quantity of hemp loosely twisted, among which they mix strong nets. 
W hen the machine has been let down into the sea, and the coral is thought suf- 
ficiently entangled in the hemp and nets, they draw it out by a rope which they 
unwind according to the depth, and which sometimes requires half a dozen 
boats to draw it. The operation is toilsome, and even attended with danger. 

Spallanzani says that the hollows and caverns of rocks are the places from 
which they endeavour to bring up the coral with their nets; not but that it 
likewise grows out of these and on the sides of rocks, but usually in less 
quantity. 

As to the position in which coral chiefly loves to grow—for the insect seems 
to build his fortification not from chance but from a desire for security against 
the agitation of the sea—it seems agreed that the coral prefers a southern aspect. 
The depth at which it grows varies enormously, from 10 to 750 ; it may even 
grow farther beneath the sea’s surface for aught that is known, but to fish it 
from a greater depth would be too laborious. 

It is further remarked, that the deeper coral grows in the sea it is the smaller. 
rt his observation,”’ says Spallanzani, * appears to be universal and constant. 
To what,” he continues, “are we to attribute this difference’ Were coral 
brought up only from places to which the heat, or at least the light of the sun 
can penetrate, we might suspect that one or other of those two principles might 
more or less influence its growth. But it appears certain that corals grow even 
on those bottoms to which not an atom of solar heat, much less of light can 
penetrate, if there be any accuracy in the calculations of a celebrated philoso- 
pher, who asserts that the light of the sun does not enter deeper intothe water 
than 600 feet, and that his heat does not reach to a quarter of thatdepth.” Yet 
coral is fished up, according to the observations of Marsigli, from the depth of 


—— 


* Pliny seems to allude to the coral when he says 
arboresque: minores in nostro: 
sylvis.” 

t Ihave since found the 

‘ atitis an article b 
published Philosophical Dictionary, 


* Nascuntur et in mari frutices 
Rubrum enim et totus Orientis oceanus refertus est 
>. 


y Mons, de Biainville, in a recently 


750 feet. 
cult to discover what other can cause the greater growth of coral at 


but the latter, when it is red, has a more vivid colour. , -_ 
Spallanzani adds, “that the Sicilian fishers divide the whole tract in which | the sequel. 
they seek for coral, into ten parts. Every year they fish enly in one of these | Larne, and the Mercury, Hon. Company’s brig, were ordered upon this expedi- 


| money at usurious interest ; the coral is low in value and of difficult sale, so it | 


Che Albion. 


| 


If we reject these two principles as insufficient, it will be very @iffi- | rivers thus inclose a large delta of land, which is the most fertile and b 
a less | of the Burmah provinces, and it was from this delta that Bundoola, t 
depth. ‘I have sometimes thought,” Spallanzani continues, “ that the pres- general, received all bis supplies of men. Bundoola was in the strong fortress 
sure of water at these great depths might possibly be an impediment to its of Donabree, on the Bassein side of the river, about half way between where 

the Rangoon river joined it on the left, and the Bassein river communicated 
with ita long way farther up on the right. 
on the left of the river, so that Bundoola’s communication with the Bassein ter- 
| ritory was quite open; and as the river forces had to attack Donabree on their 


est peopled 
he Burmah 


Sir A. Campbell’s land forces were 


The coral on the coast of Barbary, it appears, is larger than that of Messina ; | way up, the force sent to Bassein was to take him in the rear and cut off his 


parts, and then do not fish for it again untilten years have elapsed. This inter- | 
val of time they think necessary for the coral to acquire its full growth in height | 
and consistence. When they transgress this law they find, in fact, the coral 
smaller and of less consigtence, and the intensity of the colour is also always in 
proportion to the number of years in which they have desisted from fishing. | 
When the ten years have elapsed, they believe that the coral no longer increases | 
in height but only in thickness: this increase however bas its limits, never ex- 
ceeding a third part beyond the common size.” ‘ 

From all that I can learn, the old French African Company derived no great | 
profits from the fishery of this article at Bona and their adjacent factories, and 
the only benefit resulting to France was that it afforded a nursery, for a few | 
hundred seamen. ‘The fishers were generally natives of the south of France, | 
who were furnished with provisions and utensils, and bound to deliver the whole 
product of their industry at a stipulated price ; but both their agents and their | 
fishers cheated the Company. ‘The latter sold their finest pieces of coral at sea, | 
and brought ashore only those of an inferior quality. | 

In 1793 the revolutionary government of France attempted to give new | 
vigour to the coral fishery, and finding a lack of French hands, they employed 
some hundreds of Italian mariners ; but the latter, after the honest example | 
of their predecessors, continued to fish more for their own benefit than for that | 
of their employers. By-and-by Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt set him at war | 
vith all the Barbary powers, and put a stop to all the commercial speculations | 
of France on the north of Africa, where her company was ruined, and its agents | 
clapped in irons. In 1805 a peace was concluded with the Dey of Algiers, and 
a new attempt was made to renovate the fishery, but without success. A few | 
years afterwards it came into the hands of the English, and their sagacity 
revived it. They adopted a new mode of remunerating the fishers, and some | 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling became the annual profit of the fishery. ; 
In 1817 the fishery was once more cultivated by the French, and continued to | 
be so down to the time of the rupture with Algiers, but with decreasing ad- 
vantage, owing to a great reduction in the price of coral itself.* 

“The conquest of Algiers,” says Genty De Bussy, ‘which ought to have | 
benefited the coral fishery, appears to have been almost its death-blow. The 


; 
few shipowners who show themselves on the coast in this trade have to borrow 


is no wonder that the fishers implore for a diminution or an abolition of the 
charges that weigh upon them.” : 

‘“‘ France,”’ he continues, ‘being now mistress of all the coasts which contain 
coral, there cannot be two opinions about its being her interest to encourage the 
fishery of it; and he thinks that the best means of encouraging it would | 
be, since native adventurers are so reluctant to come, to encourage foreign 
fishers by the reduction of rent, and only to confine their exportation of it to 
France. 

At the same time this writer, whose work on the statistics of the conquered 
regency is at once copious and authoritative, though he wishes to see a great 
many coral-fishers on the coast, very justly adverts to the fact that the coral 
itself would be exhausted or much deteriorated by overcrowded competition, 
and that the number of vessels should therefore be limited, as well as that the | 
fishery should be pursued only successively in particular stations, in order to | 
give the article due time to reproduce itself. Luckily it is found that there are 
coral beds here and there along the whole coast from Bona and the borders of 
Tunis on the east, almost to the confines of Morocco in the opposite direction. 


| Among so many stations, it would be easy to afford several years of repose to | 


some of them, and to cultivate the rest with great profit. France, I should 

think, might thus derive from coral alone above £200,000 a-year, or about a | 
fifth of all the money that is requisite to support her colony. It is a curious | 
fact, that though the Red Sea abounds in coral, it is inadequate to supply the 

constant demand for this article in the East. Loads of it are constantly trans- 
ported from Europe to Alexandria and Aleppo, and from thence to Bagdad, | 
through which place it reaches Persia and India. The, cholera, it is true, by 

spreading poverty and thinning population in eastern countries, lately checked 

the coral trade in that quarter; but the demand is now reviving, and you have 

only to look at all the arms, coffers, and trinkets that come from the Kast, to sve 

what a favourite coral is among the Orientals—adorning at once the sword-belts 

of their warriors and the necks of their beauties. 


Do not hypercritically chide me for dwelling so long on the subject of this | 
substance. A bit of ornament and a bauble it is, I grant you ; but remember | 
that the coral-insect, though a tiny little gentleman, is more important in one | 
respect than Columbus himself. He is not a finder of islands and continents, | 
but a founder of them. This thing, though but recently admitted to be a living | 
creature, encroaches on the ocean itself—diminishes his dominion—increases | 
the proportion of habitable land on our planet, and contributes with the 
submarine volcano to change the aspect of the world. The volcano, as an | 
agent of nature, does his business with terrible despatch ; he heaves up the 
bottom of the sea to a moderate distance from its surface, and there leaves a 
submarine rocky bank; but ina thousand instances this bank would never | 
emerge from the ocean as an island, unless the little coral-insect set to work in 
building bis house upon every hard substance that he can find at the bottom of 
the sea. When the first generation of these animalcules ceases to live, their 
structures adhere to each other by virtue either of the glutinous remains within 
them or of some property in salt-water, and the interstices being gradually 
filled up by sand and shells, a mass of rock is at length formed. Future races 
of these animalcules erect their habitations upon the rising bank and die in their | 
turn, to increase, but principally to elevate this monument of their wonderful 
labours. An able voyagert, who has written on the formation of coral-reefs, 
observes, that ‘“‘the care taken to work perpendicularly in the earlier stages 
marks a surprising instinct in these diminutive creatures; for when their wall 
of coral, which is erected for the most part in situations where the winds are 
constant, is arrived at the surface, it affords a shelter, to the leeward of which 
their infant colonies may be safely sent.” 
seems to be necessary to the existence of the coral insects, and therefore their 
habitations are always under the sea’s surface. But above their habitations 
matter accumulates till it overtops the waves at low water, and this matter, 
being exposed to the action of the air, loses its adhesive property, salt-plants 
take root upon it, anda soil begins to be formed. Ere long the new bank is 
visited by the sea-bird, by-and-by the nut of the cocoa or the pandanus is thrown 
ashore, and the wearied land-bird,resting his wings on the soil, deposites on it the 
seeds of herbs and trees 
and it gradually spreads into an island of luxuriant vegetation. Man comes 
at last to take possession of the new estate, and he may well say that the 
architecture of an insect has laid the foundations of his property.—[To be con- 
tinued ] 

* In stating these views as to the coral fishery I may have failed, for want of 
clearness in my language, to have explained the consistency of two assertions which 
are nevertheless reconcileable—“ Coral has fallen in value.’ It fell very much in 


consequence of the poverty in Eastern countries, that resulted from pestilence; but | 


the price and demand are now increasing, and it would be policy in France to en- 
courage the fishery of it. ss 
t Captain Flinders. 


—_ / 
DIARY OF A BLASE. 
By Captain Marryat.—[ Continued from the last Allion.} 
CHAPTER XXV. 
WAR IN BURMAH—EXPEDITION TO BASSEIN. 

It was not until many months after the war had been carried on, that Sir 
Archibald Campbell found himself in a position to penetrate into the heart of 
the Burmah territory, and attempt the capital. He wanted almost every thing, 
and among the rest reinforcements of men; for the rainy season had swept them 
off by thousands. At last, when determined to make the attempt, he did it with 
a most inadequate force; a force which, had the Burmahs thought of even 
trenching up and barricading the roads at every half mile, he must have been 
compelled, without firing a shot, to have retreated. Fortunately, he had an 
accession of men-of-war, and his river detachment was stronger than he could 
have hoped for. I do not pretend to state the total force which was embarked 
on the river or that which proceeded by land, communicating with each other 
when circumstances permitted, as the major part of the provisions of the army 
were, I believe, carried up by water. ‘The united river force was commanded by 
Brigadier Cotton, Captain Alexander, and Captain Chads, the land forces, of 
course, by Sir A. Campbell, who had excellent officers with him, but whose 
tactics were of no use in this warfare of morass, mud, and jungle. 

It will be proper to explain why it was considered necessary to detach a part 
of the force to Bassein. The Rangoon river joins the Irrawaddy on the left, 
about one hundred and seventy miles from its flowing into the ocean. 
right of the Irrawaddy is the river of Bassein, the mouth of it about one hundred 
and fifty miles from that of the Irrawaddy, and running up the country in an angle 

| towards it until it joins it about four hundred miles up in‘ the interior. The two 


| tinued our course up the river. 


| parties, one for resistance, the other for submission. 


To be constantiy covered with water | 


Every tide and every gale adds something to the bank, | 


On the} 


| supplies. ‘This was a most judicious plan of the general's, as will be proved in 


Major Sale, with four or five hundred men in three transports, the 


tion, which sailed at the same time that the army began to march and the boats 
to ascend the river. On the arrival of the expedition we found the entrance of 
the river most formidable in appearance, there being a dozen or more stockades. 


of great extent; but there were but two manned, the guns of the others, as well 
as the men, having been forwarded to Donabree, the Burmahs not imagining, as 


we bad so long left that part of their territory unmolested, that we should have 
attempted it. Our passage was therefore easy ; we merely landed after a few 
broadsides, and spiked the guns, and then, with a fair wifd, ran about seventy 
miles up one of the most picturesque and finest rivers I] was everin. Occa- 
sionally the right lines ofa stockade presented themselves, but we found nobody 
in them, and passed them by in peace. But the river now became more intri- 
cate, and the pilots, as usual, knew nothing about it. It was, however, of little 
consequence ; the river was deep even at its banks, over which the forest trees 
threw their boughs in wild luxuriance. The wind was now down the river, and 
we were two or three days before we arrived at Bassein, during which we tided 
and warped how we could, while Major Sale grumbled. If the reader wishes to 
know why Major Sale grumbled, I will tell him—because there was no fighting. 
He grumbled when we passed the stockades at the entrance of the river because 
they were not manned; and he grumbled at every dismantled siuckade that we 
passed. But there was no pleasing Sale; if he was in hard action and not 
wounded, he grumbled; if he received a slight wound, be grumbled because it 
was not a severe one; if a severe one, he grumbled because he was not able to 
fight the next day. He had been nearly cut to pieces in many actions, but he 
was not content. Like the man under punishment, the drummer might strike 
high or strike low, there was no pleasing Sale: nothing but the coup de grace, 
if he be now alive, will satisfy him. But notwithstanding this mania for being 
carved, he was an excellent and judicious officer. I have been told he is since 
dead ; if so, his Majesty has lost one of the most devoted and chivalric officers 
in his service, to whom might most justly be applied the words of Hotspur,— 
* But if it be asin to covet honour, I am the most offending soul alive.” 

As I before observed, the branches of the trees hung over the sides of the 
river, and a circumstance occurred which was a source of great amusement. 
We had a little monkey, who had been some time on board, and was a favourite,. 
as usual, of the ship’s company. The baffling winds very often threw us 
against the banks of the river, near which there was plenty of water ; and when 
this was the case, the boughs of the trees were interlaced with the rigging of 
the ship. This unusual embracing between nature and ait gave Jacko the idea 
of old times when he frolicked in the woods, and unable to resist the force of 


| early associations, he stepped from the topsail-yard to the branch of a large tree, 


and when the ship had hauled off clear, we found that Jacko had deserted. We 
lamented it, and thought no more about him ten minutes afterwards, and con- 
About an hour bad elapsed, during which we 
had gained upwards of a mile, wher again nearing the bank on that side, we 
heard a loud chattering and screaming. ‘ That’s Jacko, sir,” said ore of the 
men, and others expressed the same opinion. We manned the jolly-boat, and 
sent it on shore towards the place where the noise was heard. The monkey 


| did not wait till the bow of the boat touched the shore, but springing into it 


when some feet off, he took his seat very deliberately on the stores, and was 
pulled on board, where immediately he flew up the side, caressing every one he 
met. The fact was, that Jacko had found several of his race in the woods, but, 
like all wild animals, they immediately attacked one who had worn the chains of 
servitude, and Jacko had to fly for his life. We very often interlaced the rig- 
ging with the boughs after that, but the monkey remained quiet on the booms, 
and showed not the slightest wish to renew his rambles. 

I think it was on the third day that we arrived below the town of Naputah, 
which was defended by a very formidabie stockade, commanding the whole reach 
of theriver. The stockade was manned, and we expected that it would be de- 
fended, but as we did not fire, neither did they ; and we should have passed it 
quietly, had not Sale grumbled so much at his bad Juck. The next day we 
atrived at Bassein, one of the principle towns in the Burman Empire. Here 
again Major Sale was disappointed, for it appeared that, on hearing of the arrival 
of the expedition at the entrance of the river, the public had divided into two 
This difference of opinion 
had ended in setting fire to the town and immense magazines uf grain, dismant- 
ling the stockades, and the major part of the inhabitants flying into the country. 


| The consequence was, that we took possession of the smoking ruins without 


Opposition. 

It was soon observed that the people were tired of the protracted war, and of 
the desolation occasioned by it. They wanted to return to tir wives and 
families, who were starving. But up to this time the chiefs had remained faith- 
ful to Bundoola, who had amassed stores and provisions at Bassein, intending 
to retreat upon it, should he be driven out of the fortress of Donabree ; and as 
long as he held that fortress, receiving from Bassein his supplies of men and 
of provisions. ‘The Burmahs were so unwilling to fight any longer, that they 
were collected by armed bands, and made prisoners by the chiefs, who sent them 
up as required ; and many hundreds were still in this way detained, enclosed in 
stockaded ground, and watched by armed men, in several towns along the 
river. An expedition was first despatched up the river, to its junction with the 
Irrawaddy, as there was atown there in which was the dockyard of the Bur- 
mahs, all their war-boats, and canoes of every description being built at that 
place. They ascended without difficulty, and, after a little skirmishing, took 
possession of the place; burnt all the boats built or building, and then returned 
to Bassein. 

Of course we had then nothing todo; Major Sale’s orders were to join Sir 
A. Campbell if he possibly could; which with much difficulty he ultimately 
effected. We must now return to the river expedition sent up at the same time 
that Sir A. Campbell marched by land, and the expedition that went up the Bas- 
sein river. 

This force arrived at Donabree before we had gained Bassein. It found a most 
formidable fortress, or rather, three fortresses in one, mounting a great number of 
guns, and, as I before observed, held by Bundoola, the commander of the Bur- 
mab forces, in whom the Burmah troops placed the greatest confidence I 
speak from hearsay and memory, but I believe I am correct when I[ state that 
there were not less than ten thousand men in Donabree, besides war elephants, 
&c. Now the river force did not amount in fighting men certainly to one thou- 
| sand, and they were not in sufficient strength to attack a place of this descrip- 
tion, upon which every pains had been taken for a long while to render it im- 
pregnable. ‘The attack was however made, and the smaller stockade of the 
three carried; but when they had possession of the smallest stockade, they 
discovered that they were at the mercy of the second, and ina sort of trap. 
The consequence was, defeat—the only defeat experienced by the white troops 
during the whole war. The troops were re-embarked, and the boats were 
obliged to drop down the river clear of the fire of the fort. I believe two hun- 
dred and fifty English troops were left dead in the stockade, and the next day 
their bodies, crucified on rafts, were floated down among the English boats by 
the triumphant Bundovla. In the mean time a despatch had been sent to Sir A. 
Campbell, who was in advance on the banks of the river; stating that the force 
| afloat was not able to cope with the fortress, the real strength of which no one 
had been aware of. The consequence was, that Sir A. Campbell retraced his 
steps, crossed the river, and attacked it inthe rear. After some hard fighting, 
in which the elephants played their parts, the troops gained possession, and Bun- 
Joola having been killed by a shell, the Burmahs fled. Now it was very fortu- 
nate that the expedition had been sent to Bassein, for otherwise the Burmahs 
would have fallen back upon that place, which held all their stores ; and wouid 
thus have been able to continue on the rear of Sir A. Campbell, as he advanced 
up the river. But they had heard of the destruction and capture of Bassein, 
and consequently directed their flight up the river towards the capital. We 
were in possession of all these circumstances shortly after we had taken pos- 
session of Bassein, and although the death of Bundoola, and taking of Donabree 
had dispirited the Burmahs, yet there were many ~hiefs who still held out, and 
| who, had they crossed with their troops to the Irrawaddy, would have interrupt- 
ed the supplies coming up, and the wounded and sick who were sent down. 
We had, therefore, still the duty of breaking up these resources if possible. 
; Having ascertained who the parties were, we sent a message to one of the weak- 
| est to say, that if he did not tender his submission, and come in to us, we should 
| attack him, and burn the town to the ground. 
| The chief thought it advisable to obey our summons, and sent word that he 
| would come in on the ensuing day. He kept his promise: about noon, as [ 
| was sitting in the verandah of a large sanimy house, (a sort of monastery,) which 
| I had taken possession of, I was informed that he had arrived. The token of 
| submission on the part of the Burmahs is, presenting the other party with waz 
candles. \f apoorman hasa request to make, or favour to ask of a great man, 
he never makes it without laying a smail wax candle at his feet. Neither do 
they approach the Rayhoon and Mayhoon without this mark of respect. 

Some time after this, one of the chiefs who had submitted, took up his quar- 
| ters at Bassein; and his little danghter, about eight or nine years old, was 


| very fond of coming to see me, as I generally made her little presents. She 
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became very much attached to me, but she never appeared without a little arrest in his chamber, 
wax candle, which she dropped at my feet before she threw herself into my | the Superior who inte 
ai. ’ | beloved mother, master of a first emotion?” Bonaparte had been five weeks 

In the present instance, the chief first made his appearance, and having come , at the school of Brienne when I arrived there. Scarcely had three days elapsed, 

within a few feet, sat down asa mark of respect. He was followed by six more, | before I was desirous to know him more intimately than my other comrades. 
who each carried about two pounds of wax candles, tastefully arranged in a sort F 
of filagree work of coloured papers. After these came about fifty men, carry- | 
ing large baskets full of vegetables and fruit, which they poured out on the 
floor before me, and then walked away and squatted ata distance. A few words 
of ceremony were then exchanged, and the friendship cemented over a bottle of | mented him upon it. 
brandy and some wine; which, notwithstanding the use of spirituous liquors is | Eulogium, merited or not, was at all times the way to his heart. After this 
against their religion, and forbidden by the government, they did not object to. | epoch, I became attached to him, as much as it is possible to be attached to one 
Before he left I made him a present in return, of a silver flagon, which I had in | who insists on being always in the right. With me only he showed himself less 
my plate chest, and he went away delighted with the gift. Several more of | silent and reserved, and suffered less of the constraint which he bad imposed 
the minor chiefs afterwards came in, and the same formalities were gone upon himself, to procure himself the reputation of a superior being. It was 
threugh; but there were three of the most important who would not make their | proved to me that his love of solitude and taciturnity was not at all his natural 
appearance , one, the chief of Naputah, the town which we had passed, which | character at that time. 
did not fire at us from the stockades, and two others down at another large arm | Had I doubted that his keeping aloof from the other pupils originated in 
of the river, who had many men detained for the service of the army if required, | the enjoyments of which they partook, and of which he was deprived, I should 
and who were still at open defiance. All these three were gold chatta chiefs, | have been convinced by the following event. Among a number of papers 
that is, permitted to have a gold umbrella carried over their heads when they common to us both, I one day found the copy of a letter which he had written to 
appeared in public. : dea | his father, and which I here present exactly such as it fell into my hands. 

‘After waiting a certain time for these people to send in their submission, I; «From the Military School of Brienne, April 5, 1781. 
sent word down to the Chief of Naputah, that I should visit himin my ship the; “ My Father, if you or my protectors do not give me the means of sustaining 
next day, threatening him with the consequence of not complying with my re- | myself more honourably in the establishment where I am, recall me home, and 
quest. Accordingly we weighed in the Larne, and dropped down the river till | immediately. I am weary of publishing my indigence, and of seeing it smiled 
we were abreast of the town and stockade, which was about thirty miles distant | at by insolent students whose wealth alone makes them my superiors ; for there 
from Bassein. Our broadside was ready ; but as we were about to fire, we per- | is not one of them that is not immeasurably beneath.the noble sentiments which 
ceived that boats were manning, and, in about five minutes the chief of Nepu- | animateme. What, Sir! shall your son be continually the jest of certain noble 
tah, in his own war-boat, accompanied by about twelve others, anda great many | coxcoinbs, who, proud of the pleasures they allow themselves, insultingly smile 
canoes, pulled off from the shore and came alongside. He made his submis- | at the privations I undergo? No, my father, no; if fortune absolutely refuses 
sion, with the usual accompaniments, and we were soon very good friends. I herself to the amelioration of my fate, snatch me from Brienne; give me, if it 
gave him a beautiful little brass gun, which ornamented our poop, and he went | must be so, a mechanical occupation ; let me but see my equals around me ; I 
away very well pleased. We here had an opportunity of witnessing the dex- shall soon make myself their superior. By these offers judge of my despatr. 
terity with which they handle their boats. They really appeared to be alive, | But, I repeatit to you, I prefer being the first artisan of a manufactory to being the 
they darted through the water with such rapidity. Many of the Burmahs re-’ despised artist of an academy. 
mained on board, examining every part of the vessel and her equipment; and “This letter, I entreat you to believe, is not dictated by the vain desire of 
soon they were on the best of terms with the seamen and the few troops which | giving myself up to expensive amusements; I am no way charmed with them. 
I had on board to assist us, for we were very short manned. We had gained | | only feel the want of showing that I, as well as the companions of my studies, 















Avion. 


but obtained his liberty the same day by this answer to 
rrogated him, “Is a son, outraged in the person of a 


| a retired corner of the court he had built a small fortress, of which the works 
| had some originality without deviating too far from the manner of the celebrated 
| 


Vauban. This little model seemed to me to devote intelligence, and I compli- 





hough yet so young, he was ruled by the genius of war and destruction. In 7 


intelligence that there were some guns sunk in a creek, about three miles from 
Bassein, and we had dispatched a boat to look for them, having the assurance of 
a chief who was at Bassein, that the people were peaceable and well disposed. 
By some mistake, the boat went up the wrong creek and pulled many miles 
jnto the country, without finding the spot pointed out by marks given. At 
night they were at the mercy of the Burmahs, who came to them to know 
what they required. The Burmahs told them that they had mistaken the creek, 
but were very kind to them, giving them a good supper, and passing the night 
among them, playing their marionettes. The next day they showed them their 
way. and when they came to the guns, the Burmahs dived, and made ropes fast, 
and brought them up for them; sending a message that they would come and 
see the Great Water-dog (meaning me) the next day. 

We remained two days at anchor, waiting for this boat, off the town of Napu- 
tah, as it was my intention to go down the river, and attack the two other gold 
chatta chiefs, if they did not send in their submission. Onthe second day the 
Naputah chief came on board to ask me if I would attend a Nautch which he 
gave that evening in compliment to us ; but requested that we would not bring 
all our people, as it would frighten his own. Although it was not pleasant to 
trust myself on shore in the night, in the midst of so large a force, yet I thought 
it advisable, as | was anxious to make friends with him, te accept the invitation 
in the manner he desired. I replied, ‘that I would only bring on shore a few 
officers, and my usual attendants of six marines without arms.” At eight o’clock 
some of the officers and [ went on shore: it was quite dark, but we found the 
chief at the landing-place ready toreceive us. ‘The marines had their bayoncts, 
and the officers had pistols concealed in case of treachery, and the first lieu- 
tenant kept a good look out, with the broadside of the ship all ready at the first 
flash of a pistol, but these precautions were unnecessary ; the chief took me by 
the hand and led me up to his house, in front of which had been erected a sort 
of covered circus, brilliantly lighted up with oil in cocoa-nut shells, and round 
which were squatted several hundred Burmahs. 
verandah of the house, which was fitted up for the ceremony, where we found 
his wife, and all his attendants, but not his daughter, who was said to be very 
handsome. As soon as we had taken our seats, the Nautch commenced. About 
twenty men struck up a kind of music, rather barbarous, in which the bells and 
drums made the most noise. After a few minutes of discordant sound, the play 
began. ‘The actors were in a sort of costume, and appeared quite at home in 
their parts. The story consisted in the attempts of a young prince to obtain the 
hand of a young princess ; and the dialogue was constantly interrupted by an 
actor who appeared to be a looker on, but who made his remarks upon what 
passed, so as to excite bursts of laughter from the audience. He was the Jack 
Pudding, or wit of the piece, and several of his jokes were not very delicate. 
At all events, he was the Liston of the company, for he never spoke nor moved 
without creating a laugh. The play ended very curiously; after the prince had 
gained the princess, they had a procession, in which they made an imitation of a 
ship, out of compliment to us; and then built a little house on the stage with 
singular rapidity, to the door of which they conducted the youthful couple, closed 
it, and then the play was over. In the meantime pickled tea (which is a great 
compliment, and excessively nasty) was handed round to us, and we all partook 
of it, taking it out with our fingers ; but we could not swallow it, so it remain- 
ed like a quid of tobacco in our cheeks until we had an opportunity of getting 
rid of it. 

The purser had had the foresight to put a couple of bottles of wine, and one 
of brandy, in the pockets of the marines, which were now produced, for the band 
continued to play, and wrestling was introduced. We asked the chief to join 
us, but he refused ; he handed down a sort of picture, in which was represented 
the white elephant pagodas, &c., and told usthat he was not only the war 
chief, but the head of the religion at Naputah, and that it would not be right that 
he should be seen by his people transgressing the laws. In the meantime his 
daughter, who did not come out to us, was very anxious to know what sort of 
people we were, and she sent for one to be brought in to her. My clerk was 
the favoured party. She examined him very closely, pulled his dress about, 
made him bare his legs, to see how white they were, and then dismissed him. 
The cierk reported her as very handsome, and quite as white as he was; splen- 
didly dressed, and with an air of command, which showed that she was aware of 
her importance. 

We staid about two hours longer, and then we rose to go away. The chief 
walked with us down to the boats, and we were not sorry to find ourselves on 
board again; for the population was much more numerous than we had imagin- 
ed, and had any treachery been attempted, we must have fallen a sacrifice. — 
{To be continued.] 


—— 
ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 
By his confidential Fellow-Student at Brienne, who was afterwards his Chamber- 
lain for many years. 1 

On issuing from a Revolution whence, thanks to our authors, the facts reach 
us only by passing over victims and executioners, proscriptions, accusations, and 
atrocious calumnies,—amid this throng of sanguinary narratives would it be 
irregular or undesirable to display certain facts altogether or nearly unknown, 
in a leas tragic point of view? It would be possible to paint less darkly a 
terrible and extraordinary man, of whom we unhappily know what he did, but 
not what he was. Domestic facts, private interviews, certain expressions, out- 
breaks of sentiment and the heart, depict much better an individual, in my 
Opin'on, than all the extended treatises of history. 
from my observation of Behaparte! That at fourteen years of age he wasa 
being the most eminently jealous, the most eminently ambitious, that ever trod 
the globe. Yet a youth, his ambition and his jealousy were proportioned to his 
ageand means ‘These two passions increased with his years, placed him on 
the throne of his king, and precipitated him from it. Whence did he derive hia 
Jeslousy, his ambition, bis taciturnity, and his disdain fur the human race? 
He owed these vices to the indigence of his family. Had not his regards been 
sooften and so painfully turned to the enjoyments of his young comrades, almost 
all sons of good families, he would not have felt those secret chagrins, followed 
by a gloomy Jealousy, which led him to scorn and shun those whom he could not 
imitate. It was M. de Marbeuf who procured his admission to the school of 
Brienne. Soon a report became current that this protector was his father, 
though it be certain that Napoleon was two years old when M. de Marbeuf, for 


h -_ : . ) aa 
the first time, set foot in Corsica. The pupils did not the less indulge in bitter 


meeps which the offended youth did not always suffer with patience. 
tneee he follow . —— ~ . 6 

ness the following fact :— Bonaparte had just received a letter and three 
leces of six francs from the bishop of* Auton, brother of M. de Marbevf. As 
& was occupied in reading his letter, Defoulers, a cadet, had the imprudence to 


fay to him, ** Well, 
lhe 


f 


how is mamma Marbeuf? 
young Corsican, indignant at such an insult 
six livres which were in bis hand 


Vefoulers to the ground. 


Is she always Mrs. Joy '"’* 
, threw at him the three pieces 
,» and the blow was so viulent that it struck 
His forehead was cut open anda tooth broken. He 


Sstil living, and the scar still strongly marked Napoleon was put under an 


- Allusion to the Latin word Letitia, which was the Christian name of 
“onaparte'’s mother. 


He took us all to the raised | 


What have I concluded | 


have the means of procuring them. “ Bonaparte.” 

This letter at so early an age, paints him better than any thing that could be 
said of him. But on no account would [ have had him know me to be in the 
secret of his jealousy ; fur I was acquainted with his feelings on the subject, 
| and he was one to do me an ill office. 

The desire of studying so eccentric a youth attached me to Bonaparte. 
Assuredly I was his dupe ; but, if civilisation has rendered dissimulation an 
essential quality, Bonaparte possessed it inthe highest degree. I must be 
permitted to assert that Cromwell and Mazarin were sincere and plain-dealing 
men compared with Napoleon. From his leaving Brienne to his ascending 
the throne, he dissimulated in every thing, both his moral and physical qualities. 

One day, I surprised him at a window looking and very naturally smiling at 
the amusements of the pupils who were in the courts. On his countenance the 
desire of mingling with them was apparent. On a sudden he turved, and saw 
that I observed him. Vexation and shame lowered in his features; but he 
adroitly strove to impose on me, and for the moment was successful. ‘ I was 
examining,” said he, ‘this mass of young harebrains, who, in their most 
| Precious age, amuse themselves with nothings; and what are their pleasures? 

They fatigue and emaciate themselves in casting a ball of which they could not 
| even mathematically develop the surface. Certainly their age requires relaxa- 
| tion ; but are there none more noble than those they afford themselves? Walk- 
| ing, conversation, the aspect of the heavens, and the inspection of plants, such 
| are the relaxations worthy of youth and susceptible of casting it in the vast 

mould of genius. How I pity them!” 

Bonaparte was an atheist in the full force of the word. His godfather, 
Paoli, wrote to him thus in 1791: “ Your father, with whom I combated at San 
| Fiorenzo, was a brave man; I expected yet more from you ; but the principles 
| you have just professed in the face of your fellow citizens prove to me that you 

do not even respect that God that created you.” 
| Paoli thus expressed himself on the occasion of a discourse which Bonaparte 
had pronounced in the club of Calvi, Dec. 3, 1791. Here are some extracts 
from this discourse, found among the papers pf the deceased Arena :— 

Friends, truth tears veils asunder, dashes idols down, and unmasks jugglers ; 
| thanks to liberty, we know what todetermine on with regard to the Divinity. 
|Is there a Godt Let us believe it; but let us confess that he regards not our 
| disputes, nor perhaps ourselves. If it were otherwise, never would a tyrant 

have seen two suns.” 

Of the hypocrisy of Napoleon, I was persuaded by the events I am about to 
| narrate. 

' I had become acquainted with a young girl whom I loved with the utmost 
| purity. I know not how Napoleon became informed of my connection ; but one 
day that I spoke to him, he addressed to me this strange discourse : “ Sir, in 
| the most precious age of life, I would keep aloof from all which could corrupt 
my heart and youth: we can no longer see each other; your attachment to a 
girl who cannot be your wife places a barrier of brass between us. Imitate 
other imprudent youths—delight yourself with the torments yon are preparing 
for the incautious maiden who is about to believe your oaths and be polluted in 
your arms—drink deliciously of her tears, and then come to insult my scruples. 
Treat my severity as idiotcy—make me the mark for your sarcasms—I consent 
to it. But call yourself my friend no more, approach me not ; I should fear to 
contract your corruption.” ‘ Bonaparte,” I answered, *“‘I have need of 
| relaxation of a mild and peaceable kind, I find it with Colombe ; her graces, her 
| innocence, are all that attach me to her.” ‘ My friend,” replied the implacable 
student, ** at our too combustible age, we ought not to approach the torch of 
beauty. Chovose between your mistress and your friend.” ‘It must be con- 
| fessed,” I said, “that you are wonderfully stocked with self-love to think of 
lecturing a comrade who is six months older than you.” “If I am two years 
older than he in wisdom what has he to complain of? If he is fifty years of 
age, and subject to go astray, why should he not fo'low excellent advice? But 
let us not enter into further details ; will vou see Colombe no more?” “ You 
lexact it?’ ‘Yes, for your happiness and hers.” ‘I yield, I sacrifice her to 
you; but do not forget that you contract a strong engagement with me.” 
‘* What engagement, pray?” ‘‘Guess it, and do not ask me.” TI know notif 
he understood me, but he added nothing. 

The victory of the young Corsican was not so complete as he imagined ; for 
| I ceased not to see my lovely friend. But my measures were so well taken that 
i the cunning rogue was completely cheated ; though. if Napoleon was my dupe 
| as to Colombe, I was sufficiently his on another subject. We were at the 
, close of 1783. The father of Colombe had a country-house two leagues from 
| Brienne, and [I had obtained half a day’s holiday, which I went to pass with my 
| beloved. It was night when I left herto return. I was about two gun-shots’ 

distance from Brienne, in a by-path bordered with shrubs, when I thought I 
| heard some one speaking. I stole softly to the bush whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and was not long without knowing the persons at the other side, and the 
object of their meeting. ‘‘ Yes, my love,” said a female in the accent of soft- 
ness and affection, ‘*I bear in my bosom the precious pledge of our mutual 








tenderness ; knowest thou, Bonaparte, that I am proud of being thy consort ?” 


At the name Bonaparte, I started in unspeakable astonishment. ‘Oh! how 
lovely.” continued the female, ‘‘ will be to me the day on which thou shalt ratify 
at the altar the title thou hast given me in secret. But thou speakest not, my 
love ; why this silence? Am I become less dear tothee?” ‘ Eugenia, I love 
| thee as a portion of myself, I would give all on earth to avow thee as my wife ; 
but, as thou knowest, Jam without fortune. I must labour to make one; many 
suns must rise e’er I can crown thy wishes—thy impatience, thy inquietude, 
may ruin me forever. Ah! my beloved, let us unite, heart and soul, to conceal 
thy state from the inhabitants of this town; thou canst, if thou wilt. Thou 
hast atla Fére an aunt that adores thee, who hast none but thee. Retire to her 
when thou canst no longer conceal thy condition from the public. Say to this 
gooi relative, ‘I come not to confess to you a weakness and hide it here. I am 
| a wife, I havea written promise ; and, if it is not ratified by the laws, it is 
| because imperious circumstances are opposed to it; but that sweet day will 
come and then my infant and my husband will amply recompense your goodness 
to me.”-——And thou too, my Eugenia, speakest not?’— “Thy wishes, my 
love, are laws; but, if it must be said, J am not in health: pains and general 
languor menance my life. ‘Thy presence alone sustains me. If I must be 
| deprived of it, I will obey thee ; but I fear I shall expire far from thee.” * Let 
us goin, Eugenia; thou grievest me too much, It will not be thus with us’; 
one day I shall freely clasp thee to my heart.” 

The two lovers had risen and were retiring. I walk rapidly round the bush, 
and find myself in front of the enamoured pair. ‘* Who goes there!” ex- 
claimed Bonaparte. ‘Your friend Dangeais,” I replied. “It grows late, 
to-morrow I shall see you again.” Saying this, I went away, and re-entered the 
house. 


Sleep had fled my eves the whole night, and day was scarcely dawning when 
I descended into the garden. Nepoleon, who had the habit of placing himself 
every morning at his window, no sooner saw me than he made me a sign to go 
up to him. I was the more astonished at his invitation, as I had not doubted he 
would avoid my presence, gnd the sarcasms with which I had meant to over- 
whelm his hvprocrisy. However, I went up to him. 


“Well, how have you 
passed the night?” said he. ‘Do you know, Dangeais, you discompose your- | his father, who did not answer him, 
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self wonderfully el This was too much. I own [ was put out of countenance ; 
and it was not, tillsome moments had passed, that I could reply, “* Do you 
know, Napoleon, that of all men you are the most imcomprehensille, not to say 
the most deceitful!” Poor head! that does nut see beyond its nose. A 
mite, “tis true, does not believe the existence of an elephant.” ‘ Epigrams are 
not reasons.” ‘Reasons! well, I am going to give you excellent ones, which 
you will be forced to admit. Hearme. I think greatly, and take pleasure in 
analysing men and things. 1 believe myself above the affectations of the 
human species. I believe not in virtue, though all the universe asserted its 
existence. If I am wrong, so much the better; I only err from excess of 
caution. Now, admitting you to my society, I wished to be assured whether 
you were on your guard against hyprocrisy and pretended virtue. I had every 
thing to gain by this trial. If you had not believed in my temperance, and the 
severity of my morals, I should have said to myself with pleasure, My friend is 
a mao of penetration and versed in the knowledge of the human beart. But 
your dangerous simplicity did not give me that satisfaction ; and, whilst I tasted 
the sweets of love, you thought me their most cruel enemy. Certainly, my 
friend, I pitied you; but how well was this light vexation compensated by the 
pleasure of seeing a young man, six months older than myself, bending servilely 
to my virtuous juggling! Do you account too as nothing the high place I had 
in your esteem and the invaluable conviction I obtained? A conviction which 
will imprint in my thoughts this eternal truth, that, to delude mankind, the 
— important point is to choose well one's mask and know how to fasten it 
well on. 

“But for the chance which led you to my rendezvous, I should still have 
been in your eyes the most temperate of men, so short-sighted were you. How 
could you lend any faith to the harangue I declaimed to you! Had your 
pleasures enfeebled your health, you would have been culpable ; for, at our age, 
every inclination which tends to injure the pith of our growth is a crime towards 
ourselves. If, however, you had nothing to reproach yourself with, in respect 
to this, is it the same as to the publicity you gave to your love? Do you know 
the incoriveniences of it? They are these: your superiors will be informed of 
it—thence cabals, reprimands. However pure be your passion, your reputation 
is hurt by it, your conduct is equivocal, and you are watched. What advantages 
have not I over you, though I am more reprehensible! I offer to my superiors 
a front that does not alter. I meet their glances which have no power to depress 
mine. I am a being apart, of whom they say he is an excellent character. 
What matters it to me that T do not merit the praises they bestow? I receive, 
and do not the less profit by them, in fit time and place. These praises, 
besides, are not what most flatter me. ‘There is in this affair a much greater 
pleasure to me. Do you know this ineffable pleasure? But no: you are yet 
too common-place in your ideas ; it is not granted but to privileged beings to 
enjoy it fully. Listen then. To decide mankind, to make them suppose you 
are virtuous when you are all the contrary, so to captivate their confidence and 
establish oneself their superior, this, of all luxuries, is the one I most enjoy, 
and I would not exchange the art of procuring it for all the virtues of a saint. 
Dangeais, forty-nine men out of fifty will tell you that my reasoning is sophistry ; 
but beware of believing them, if you wish to make your way. My head is 
already an encyclopedia of truths with regard to society. If fortune smiles 
upon me, I shall not publish them to the world ; I will do better—I will profit 
by them. ‘This system will conduct me on, if I am enough above the vulgar 
not to deviate from it. He who knows other men by heart of necessity precedes 
them; and, thanks to constant observations, I am in that state. 

‘Tt is already proved to me that of virtue men cherish nothing but the ap- 
pearance. This preference too is a consequence of selfishness, and because it 
is natural to prefer a rose to a briar. This appearance, so exquisite, I possess. 
I shall possess it much better still, when the occasion for developing myself 
sha!l arrive. 

‘** Do not believe, my friend, that it would not be more pleasing to me to raise 
the edifice of my existence on a less rugged soil ; but in short, such is the age, 
and such must man be: so well have I felt the urgency of it! Dangeais, I 
secretly spurn the human race; and, what is more, I do them justice. How- 
ever narrow be the scene of the world here, I can appreciate its actors, and all 
have proved to me the excellence and the necessity of my system of hyprocrisy 
and dissimulation. I bave found you, my friend, credulous and confiding ; and 
you were in my eyes such as all other men, weak and limited. A chance, a 
luckless meeting bas torn away the veil. Well! which of us is the higher in 
this affair? Not he, I think, that was the other’s dupe. I have given you 
a lesson which of itself is worth all those of cur teachers of morality, and 
henceforth you will be upon your guard against others that might resemble me.’”” 

I donot think any man could feel greater surprise than mine. But to my 
youth and inexperience the character of the deceiver appeared colessal. I took 
his audacity for noble pride, and the opinions he advanced for,daring truths, | 
drawn from the study of menand events. Whoever may condemn my weak- 
ness, would not, perhaps, have been wiser, if placed as I was. The deluder 
had something so extraordinary about him, that he might have been admired by. 
persons of more experience than I. I asked him, however, whether the seereta 
he had just disclosed to mo, it was not imprudent to declaze. ‘In the first 
place,” said I, ‘I shall not believe in any good qualities you may display.” 
‘« What matters it to me,”’ replied he hastily ; ‘‘ I must only employ a litte more 
artifice in my deceits with you.” “If I were to unmask you to the whole 
establishment?” ‘Scholars and masters would tax you with imposture. They 
would say to you, ‘Such a being at sixteen is not in nature;’ and they would 
be right in their sense. All here is only of human stature, and J am already 
some feet higher. Are you sure yourself that I am not deceiving you as to the 
maxims I have just cited! Who has told you that they are nota new snare [ 
am laying for you, by thus giving myself an extraordinary character here? Are 
you not sadly perplexed, my dear Dangeaist How will you settle your-ideas of 
met WhatamI! What shallI be? Come, do not torment yourself. Live. 
with me from day to day. I am, my friend, the first word of am enigma which, 
time can only solve.” 

I was, however, curious to know his intention. with regard to his mistress. 
“Tt is not probably your design to marry her,” said I to hin. Did you ever see 
a fierce young bull touched by the goad?’ The fiery animal bounds, turns, and 
menaces; such was Napoleon on this question being asked him. ‘ Dangeais,” 
replied he, with a forced calmness, ‘if, in the conversations we have. had 
| together, certain unpleasing expressions have escaped me, the question you asked 
| sufficiently avenges you. I am willing to believe that you did not foresee the 
blow it would inflict on my self-love, otherwise I showld never pardon you. 
Eugenia partakes of much more fortune than I; but there is a title wanting to 
induce me to make her my wife at this period, that of Queen of France. At 
that price only would I sacrifice my liberty. What! shall I immolate myself 
before attaining my sixteenth yeart Marry at sixteen! And whom! The 
daughter of a mere private man. And where? Inacorner. Dangeais, confess 
thou hast never thought me capable of such modesty. Wretch! if thou didst— 
| but no, thou dost not think me made fora peaceful citizen, who lives tranquilly 
j;on a modest patrimony. Has nature, in short, formed me to be pleased with 
| mildly cultivating the earth, and then noiselessly and namelessly gliding into the 
| torrent of eternity? No; I believe not that either physically or morally, there 
Yes, Dangeais, if I knew that I 














| is aught in me announcing such inclinations. 
should never be more than now, that I should be compelled to pass days of calm 
| and stillness, I would isolate myself on a pointed rock in the bosom of the 
| Ocean. There at least I should be nearer to the thunder’s growl ; my ear would 
| catch the roar of the billows breaking against the rock ; I should witness the 
| torments of the deep; I should behold shipwrecks; the cries of the perishing 
would reach me; I should count the fragments. Now, ask me if I will espouse 
| Eugenia!” ‘But if her aunt ‘wrote to your masters, that might hurt you 
much.” ‘Once more, Dangeais, observe, I never hazard anything without 
foreseeing and providing for the consequences. Prudence and precaution are 
| the streigth of the weak. ‘The misfortune you have a glimpse of cannot reach 
| me. Before forgetting myself in the armsof Eugenia, I trained her to my 
| interests, my will. Her wishes, her sensations, her chagrins, her pleasures, her 
| sighs, her joys or tears, take their source in my commands alone ; she is less 
| herself than she is me. If thy aunt, I have said to her, asks thee who is thy 
destined husband, and the father of thy child, reply to her, He isa man of 
| honour. As to his name, he only at the altar’s foot will inform you of it. 
| Eugenia, add not another syllable! Such was the order I imposed upon her. 
Not all the powers on earth would induce her te infringe it. Besides, had she 
| not proved herself entirely mine, I had never loved her. I have said within my- 
| self whoever would attach himself to me must utterly renounce himself, or he 
is nothing to me.” 

We were at the begining of 1784, when both he and I were fixed upon to be 
admitted to the military school at Paris. If this news caused great pleasure to 
| Napoleon, it reduced his mistress to despair. This unfortunate was the more to 
| be pitied, as she was constrained to hide her tears, which her lover would have 
| condemned as inimical to his interest and advancement. 

Eugenia was only sixteen, and was really love in miniature; so slight and 
| beautiful did she look. ‘The lungs of all the females of her family had been 
| diseased, and they had died very young. I have thought these observations 
requisite because it has been publicly asserted that Bonaparte poisoned his first 
mistress. I know not what could have occasioned this imputation, which falls 
to the ground before the physician who attended the invalid to the last moment. 
I pretend not to justify Bonaparte, but let us not attribute to him imaginary 
crimes ; there are enough of real ones to lay to his account 

When Bonaparte received the order to prepare himself for the capital, M. 
de Marbeuf was dangerously ill, which circumstance prevented the young 
student from corresponding with his patron, and obtaining from him the pecuniary 
assistance which he needed for his removal. He had written concerning it to 
Embarrassment and discontent were 
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visible in his smallest actions. I thought I had penetrated the cause of bis 
chagrin. “If you have occasion for a few louis,” said 1, “T can prevail ont 
uncle to lend them to you.” “* Who told you I was in want of money * replie 
he angrily, then walking a few paces with his hand on his forehead. ‘ eee 
your pardon. Yes, I want money; my family neglects me. Would were | 
dead. But this will not last long, | am going to write to them. What can you 
lend me? I will give you my note. I will not see your uncle. If you are ae | 
paid within a month, I will give you my watch, a part of my linen, forty or fifty | 
volumes which belong to me: I will fly, I will throw myself on board the first | 
vessel, no matter of what kind, that is leaving Europe, and bid an eternal fare- | 
well to my ungrateful relatives. ; ‘ 

I tne Mend useless it was to reason with him. I merely promised to bring | 
him the sum he wanted the mext day but one after, which, thanks to my uncle, I 
was enabled to do. ; : 

Never wae a loan more cordially made nor more ungraciously received. In- 
stead of giving me friendly thanks Napoleon ouly said, ‘‘ You shall be reim- 
bursed in aaonth.” ‘ Why fixa period?” replied I.‘ Are you hurt that for 
a moment fortune smiles more onime than you. ‘* Yes,” hastily answered my 
harsh friend, ‘‘ Dangeais, I would give double this sum not to have the humilia- 
tion of borrowing it from you. ‘It is a tittle of pre-eminence over me.” “ What! 
do you believe me capable 1” «J believe you to be a man, and conse- 
quently of profiting by the advantages which are offered to you. If, during this 
month, any difference should arise between us, you would say to yourself in 
secret, if indeed you did not say it aloud, ‘ He was too happy that I was willing 
to lend him those twenty pistoles.’” ‘‘ A bad manner of thinking; It 1s paint- 
ing society with a pencil of iron.” ‘‘It is painting it such as it is. Look at my 
relatives ; what are they to me !—selfish and pitiless. But, if they forget me, 
I am about to recal myself to their remembrance ina terrible manner. Say- | 
ing this, Boneparte quitted me end hastened to his chamber to write to his 
father. 

Some street pamphleteers have asserted that Napoleon did not knowa word of 
French, and was utterly ignorant of the principles of our orthography—trivial 
assertions, sufficiently disproved by the education which was then received at 
the school of Brienne, and the trials to be undergone before entering the milita- 
ry school. But, if he knew of our language all that a Frenchman brought up in 
a royal college could not avoid knowing, I confess that his style was feeble 
and colourless, if neither passion nor interest guided his pen. But this impe- 
tuous mortal was so rarely tranquil in the course of his life, that his diction,written 
or spoken, was at once abrupt, vehement, cutting, and gigantic. Led away | 
by the force of his ideas, and unable to express them, more than once he vio- | 
lated the rules of syntax, and created phraseology that belonged to himself 
alone. et 

I sometimes ventured to reprehend such licenses. He answered, ‘‘ Neither 
thinking nor acting as other men, experiencing thousands of sensations more 
than they, I must of necessity construct my phrases different and seek for new 
expressions to render ideas never before expressed. Our language in relation 
to my feelings is in.e state of beggary.” 

The mood in which the young scholar left me was a sure guarantee to me 
that the letter to his father would be imprinted with the resentment he bore his 
family, which letter he gave to the porter that afternoon with an injunction to 
put it instantly in the post. I was young, and curious in the extreme to know 
all that concerned my: fellow-student. As Napoleon never wrote without making 
a rough copy, I resolved to seek in his box for that of the letter he had just des- 
patched, to learn in what style he wrote to his family. I found and copied it 
in-short hand, and give it here as transcribed from the original. It is different 
from one printed at Padua with the same date and from the same original, but 
the following is the exact epistle of Napoleon, and must be read with much in- 

terest :— 








“ From the School.of Brienne, April 23d, 1784. 

‘From the day that M. de Marbeuf procured my entrance into the royal 
schoo! of Brienne, you thought probably, my dear father, that you owed nothing 
further to your son; if such be your opinion, suffer me to deplore it both for 
your sake and mine. You thus lose the pleasure of seeing me happy in your bene- 
fits, and that of being grateful for them. Form,1 beseech you, an idea of my posi- 
tion, and justify, if it be possible, the silence you observe to the requests I have 
made you. Extreme necessity, doubt not, hasconstrained me to makethem., Oh ! 
happy he who can dispense with others, who has nothing to ask even from those 
most near him! Who obliged.you to transplant me hither? Why did you not con- 
sult youreneans? He who caunot make his son an advocate, makes him a trades- 
man. Ovght not your self-leve, too, to be wounded by the ignoble part I play 
among the brilliant youths who surround me! Your son necessitous among | 
young men who want nothing! My father, this order of things cannot long | 
exist. You havea house at Sartena, sell it. Let the education of my brothers | 
be limited, let my sisters labour to maintain themselves, in a werd, sustain me | 
honourably at the post where you have placed me. I am on the eve of departing | 
for the capitel. This removal cannot take place without expense. I have bor- 
rowed two hundred francs on my bill at a month. I am willing to believe that, 
on receiving sihis, you will affordune the means of meeting ut. If I fail in this! 
restitution ] am completely dishenoured, and perhaps lost to you. As to the} 
style of this letter, have the goodness to pardon its rudeness, in consideration of 
the humiliations that I feel in secret, and above all of the noble pride of my sen- 
timents. Your.son, sit, is only sixteen, but the vastness of his ideas embrace | 
the amplitude of half a century. While honouring you as the author of my | 
days, I cannot, it is true, express to you an infantine respect. If you can pre- | 
sage the results that this manly and powerfully formed character may have, you | 
will see in them the assurance that your son will one day repay you a hundred | 
fold, the sacrifices you have made for him. Jf you hasten your reply in pro- | 
portion to the urgency of the motives which dictates this, I shall receive it 
before my departure for the military school. Say all that is becoming to every 
one interested in my happiness. Napoteox Bonaparte.” 

Compare this style to that which he used twenty years later, in writing to | 
Joseph, Louis, and Jerome, whom he had embarrassed with crowns, and you | 
must allow that it is the same pen and the eame personage. M. Bonaparte was 
at Bastia when this letter reached his consort, who, notwithstanding the exces- | 
sive tenderness she felt for Napoleon, to the prejudice of her other children, sent | 
him the following amswer. 

‘**T have received your letter, my son. If your hand writing and your signa- 
ture did not prove it, | could not have believed this letter to be yours.” 

i 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF “OFF THE 


CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
MAN OVERBOARD.” 
ABOARD H. M z——, 1829. | 

Sunset in the broad and rolling Indian Ocean; lat. 28° S. long. 62 1-2° E. 
Picture to yourself, kind reader, a boundless waste of waters ;—a world of 

silence, awe, and soul-overpowering magnificence ;—liquid plains of scopeless 
and ever-changing green, heaving in gigantic majesty beneath the broad, o’er- 
arching canopy of heaven. 

Where is the boundary of this godlike dominion? Expanding in “never 
ending, still beginning’? continuity—unmarked by the petty traces of apimated 
nature—unbridled, untransformed by the labours of humanity, it stands apart. in | 
sullen and inhospitable dignity, and laughs at the Lilliputian arts by which 
mankind has rendered the face of the less unyielding earth subservient to his 
wants, his wishes, and his pride. ‘There is something nobly constant in the | 
ocean. Ages fleet away, but they work no alteration upon its aspect. Thrones, 
empires, are overturned ; races of mankind become extinguished: that seem- 
ingly calculated for eternity, yields, at last, to the universal fiat; the structure 
of ‘the great globe itself,” undergoes vast and total alteration; but Time, the | 
conqueror of all, finds himself baffled when he seeks to establish an authority 
over the unbendiug waters 

** And writes no wrinkle on their azure brow!” 

Such as it rolled when the command of omnipotence curbed its sullen and 
inimical dominion—prescribed ¢ha/ bounds which hitherto had ranged in uncha!l- 
lenged sovereiguty, and from its briny and reluctant bosom, bade a world arise 
for the subsistence and habitation of a race of new and superior beings; such | 
as it rose on the first great day of an immortal creation, still is it now, and shall 
be. All have gazed upon the self-same features. The first navigator, who 
thrust forth his adventurous skiff to tempt the greatness ef dangers hitherto in- 
conceived, propelled it on the self-saine surface. To Jason and his companion ( 
Argonauts, to Agamemnon and his brother chieftains, to Zneas, to Ulysses, | 
Xerxes, Themistocies, Lysander, Conon, and Alexander, the Roman admirals, | 
the northern sea-kings, the Genoese and Venetian traders, the discoverers of | 
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the New World, and to the eyes of our modern navigators, it ever presented 
and presents the self-same countenance 


Every thing changes—but the 
ocean never changes. 


Every thing is silently fulfilling the grand provision of 
nature, gradual dissolution and regeneration; but the ocean is subject neither 
to dissolution nor perceptible regeneration. While all is ene wide theatre of 
decay, the ocean flows ever on unchanged, unchangeable, and everlasting, and 
bids successful defiance to that at which every other object of sense is made tu 
tremble. 

Prodigious dominion ! the overburthened mind seeks in vain to comprehend 
the greatnes of its attributes. Whata perception of expanse sweeps over the | 
soul, as we gaze upon its glittering and illimitable bosom. Sea andsky are now } 
the only objects of sight. The one, baffling the industrious researches of imagi- | 
nation; the other, presenting the most lively image of eternity, with which the 
perceptive capacity is capable of grappiing. Our vision no longer 

** Cabin'd, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in—” 
with the sight of land, though merely bearing the dim and distant shape of the 





| into more gigantic sweeps. 


| quarter, 


| grey and iong drawn line, verging upon, and almost blended with the spirit-like 


mistiness of the dreamy horizon, flits in freedom over 

“ The Sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free—” 
and catches a portion of the elevation which surrounds it. The breeze, strong, 
thongh somewhat unsteady, fills the towering pyramid of white above us, and 
bears us gaily onward. —A way,—away,—stretching abroad in every direction, as 
far as the eye can reach ;—sublime in the nearer distance—dubious, yet grand 
afar, sweep, one after the other, the gigantic undulations which vary the mighty 
surface upon which we so securely float. Green—intensely green—darkening 
into the most imposing shadows as the waves wheel into depth, mounting again | 
into the broad and searching light of the open day, revolve majestically the piles 
of water around. Look up, and glance along the breadth of distance—breaking | 
into the thousand hues which flash from the core of diamond; widening into a | 
belt of dazzling gold; condensing into the most starlike scintillations ; starting | 
up spires of arrowy light, now green, now orange, and now the richest crimson, 
glitters that portion of the ocean beneath the point of the sun's most glorious 
delineation. Whocould paint the glories of sucha sunset? A scene at which 
the artist would throw down his pencils, and the poet abandon his vocabulary in — 
despair. No! such revelations of the loveliness of nature must be witnessed to | 
be fully appreciated. ; | 

And then the sky.—Azure above; mist in the east ;—and in the west, an) 

assemblage of the richest lights. Colossal cloud-piles, spires of brilliancy, here 
shooting up in gorgeous solitude, there grouped like the arguilles of the Alpine 
rauges; and boldly printed upon a back-ground of gold and scarlet. Alas, that | 
the beauties of such a view should be transitory. Whilst we write, the sun | 
sinks down; the clouds become more faintly etched ; the red fades into obscu- | 
rity, and successive stratas of upcreeping sea-mists, like the gauze clouds of a} 
theatre, become denser and denser, till a scene on which a volume might have 
been expended, becomes gradually shut from our lingering view, | 

‘+ And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leaves not a rack behind.” ; | 

But the increase of the wind warns us, instead of looking abroad for objects | 

on which to banquet the eye, to pay some attention to measures become neces- 
sary through the change of weather. And how soon is the loveliness of a peace- 
ful sunset transformed into the stern indications of an approaching squall The | 
ocean life is the most of all subject to uncertainty. The pleasures of the pre- | 
sent hour may be succeeded by the perils of the next in succession ; and vacant 
hilarity and good fellowship exchanged for the glance of anxiety and the heavi- | 
ness of an anticifuting dread. Capricious as the waves on which it is spent, 
and of which it is a characteristic, fleets the life of a sailor. Who shall blame 
him, then, for snatching the bright hour as it rises ; and careless of past fatigues 
and future evils, drowning every uncongenial reminiscence in the enjoyment of 
the moment. And is not this, after all the truest philosophy? The future is 
a cloud-like panorama, whetker pleasing or otherwise, of something, perhaps, 
never destined to take place. The imagination tints it with colours which har- | 
monize when placed ata proper distance, and make a showy and captivating 
remote appearance—whilst over all, pleasing in its unchained diffusiveness, is 
shed the sunshine of hope. The past is the obscurity of the road over which 
we have passed, viewed either through the medium of regret or self-congratula- 
tion; regret, in having contained that, though perhaps lightly prized at the time, 
now deemed as gratifying—self-congratulation, in burying that, endured in the | 
hour, though now exaggerated by the gloom of remoteness. The present is the | 
only thing upon which we can seize, which is tangible—the future is vapour— 
the past is a dream—after all, what is it we are labouring after? Enjoyments | 
looked forward to, if fated to arrive, rust become present; evils expected are 
not yet in existence—if destined to exist, they will arrive fast enough of them- | 
selves. What is tocome, therefore, whether for good or bad, is not yet in being, | 
and for what is not in being it were folly to concern ourselves. The present is 
in being, therefore let that engross our whole attention. If pregnant with good, | 
let us not alloy that good with the dross of unfounded anxiety : if charged with 
evil, let us not burthen our powers of avoidance or endurance with the extrinsic 
weight of additional misfortunes. Surely, he must be the most fovlish of | 
governors, who, when he sees an enemy with whom he lacks the means to con- 
tend, sitting down before his gates, sends the one half of his garrison abroad to 
reconnoitre an expected body of assailants. We can only experience pleasure or | 
pain through the medium of our senses. It is the part of a wise man to endea- | 
vour to obtain as much of the former and as little of the latter, as possible, that 
is consistent with its permanency ; for who would forego a lasting good for a 
short interval of evil; or seize a fleeting hour of enjoyment, when attended by 
an enduring contrary. Upon the present, alone, are our senses capable of being 
exercised ; therefore, to extract as much real pleasure from the present, as 
possible, is the most legitimate and available employment of practical philo- 
soph. 


| 


* * * + * 


The skies darken down into twilight. That delicious chiaro scuro partaking 
of the rich purity of Claude’s atmosphere, and the majestic profundity of Rem- 
brandt’s distances, soft as the oblique gliding of the sea-mew’s wing, steals 
soberly over the garish brilliancy of the retiring sunset, and sleeps upon the 
breaking and ever restless waters, like Hope on the stormy surface of life. The 
scene borrows fresh graces from the imagination. The distance melts into | 
vapour; and we might fancy we were sailing in the trackless realms of unin- | 
truded space. Deprived of arbitrary materials, the mind is thrown upon its own 
resources, and fills the spectral gloom around with creations of itsown. How | 
vivid—how evanescent, are the figures that the fancy starts up! Legible, while 
in being ; but overturned by the succeeding wave of thought. Like characters 
traced upon the sea-sand, the next sweep of the wind obliterates their charac- 
teristics, and hauls them into irretrievabie confusion. Soon as formed, is their 
existence annihilated. However, they were once in being; and having once 
been in being, they form a unit in the grand history of thought, a link in the uni- 
versal chain of intelligence. 

A heavy swell comes from the south-eastward. The noble vessel begins to 
feel its influence, and rolls deliberately from side to side. As the queenly fabric 
heaves her broadside from the advancing wave, the watery twilight falls upon it, 


like the last smile of day, and casts her jetty ports and bulwarks into deeper 
shade. 


The profound green gives place to an inky shade of blue: and shadow | 
after shadow sails over the surface, till beauty sinks into grandeur, and grap- | 
deur into sublimity. Strips of amber and dusky crimson are yet to be discerned 


| inthe west ; but they attenuate with rapidity, and are fast swallowed by the 


murmuring deep that lies like a gulf beneath them. Faster and faster roll the 
mists astern; anda ghostlike sheet of white vapour rises in the east and south. 
The upper and lower edges of this are jagged, and puton the appearance of a 
rainy fringe. The swell heaves higher and higher; undulating every minute 
The ship begins to roll with an increased heaviness, 
and bends her yards lazily lower and lower on either side. The skies put on a 
wild and extremely threatening appearance ; and a mysterious grumble, like a 
very distant roll of thunder, comes gradually down upon the wind. 

A hoarse voice, rendered deeper by the trumpet through which it renovates, 
echoes along the deck. 

** All hands to reduce sail! Boatswain’s mate, pipe up. 
—out upon your topsail yards."’ 

‘* What shall we take in, sir!” 


Look to the hailiards ! 


‘* Close reef topsails and courses? and in with your head stay-sails.—Cheerily 
now, cheerily.” 
“ ( > 


lose reef topsails and courses !—forward, then! down with the fore-top 
mast 


stay-sail.—Reef away.” 
* You, at the helm there! keep her up to the wind.” 
** Aye, aye, sir!”’ 
“That's right! get in your canvass. Bravo !” 
In a short time the yards are sliding down the masts, the reefs are taken in, the 
head stay-sails sent flapping down, and the men are descending from their duty. 


| The veil of cloud in the meantime widens ; increases in tenuity, and its jagged 


edges pale away into regularity. 

The wind, which has hitherto been almost dead, springs up again in another 
The threatening appearances, which a little while ago called the at- 
tention of the officers into activity, begin to clear away. 
ing truops, drive away on either side. 
es in sublimity. 


The mists, in wheel- 
But the sweep of the ocean still increas- 
One hill of water succeeds the first, rolling with majestic de- 
liberation, like so many mountains, put into motion by the throes of a volcano. 
Their summits, as we look up at them, however, seem to become lighter, and 
once tnore put on a purity of colouring. The vapour around gradually sinks 
down, or dissipates itself abroad, and reveals the background of the mighty pic- 
ture upon which we gaze. At length, a long and reverberating roll of thunder 
rumbles heavily overhead ; andthe clouds and gloom begin to break grandly 
away in every direction. 

But now for the exhibition of our grand, nautical, pen-and-ink diorama. We 
say to our readers, what Sancho addresses to Don Quixote, before he made a 
beginning, of that of which he never made an end; natmrly, the tale of the 
Shepherdess Torravala :—* Pray be attentive, for now we begin.’ We pre- | 
mise that a great call must be made upon the funds of imagination: and be- 
seech our readers to provide colouring, to fill up the sketch which we will strike 
out for their guidance. 

In the first place, darken the stage: create that advantageous twilight, in 
which impressive objects are magnified. ‘Take inas much open sea and sky as 
the mind is capable of picturing to itself, and 

“Give ample room, and verge enough,” 
for the scene about to be introduced. These dispositions complete, and the | 


imagination guided into a proper condition, bid the bell ring, and the curtain de- 
liberately rise. 


| cordage. 
| Sounded by a width of chains, bolts, and bulwarks, imparts an air of warlike 


| with the fast-sweeping pile of sea. 


| enemy. 


| enough to admit the egress of his broad shoulders. 


, hind, which was shoved up in the air by the protuberance of the parts. 


How grand! how solemn! What an admixture of the sublime and beanti- 
ful! How little does the landsman dream of the glories ever present to hi 
‘‘who goeth down to the deep in ships, and whose busivess lieth in the deep 
waters.” Superb revelation of the greatness of nature, once seen, thou cans’t 


| never be forgotten. 


From right to left, sweeps a mighty mountain of water, shelving precipitous- 
ly down, and, apparently, about to hurl the graceful vessel, which heels nobly 
over in the midst, into total and momentary ruin. Upon its gloomy breadth, 
falls a melancholy light. In the middle distance, overpowering in its stern im- 
mensity, wheeling .as it rolls resistlessly and majestivally down, into the dark- 
ness that broods upon the awful intervals, threatening, unpitying, and colossal, 
heaves a corresponding hill of water. The distance is shut out by the tower- 
ing crests of these prodigious seas : and looking upwards, we can only distin- 
guish the darkening masses of cloud that troop across the empyrean, and the 
pale light reflected by the far summits of the weltering waves. The heavens 
retain the last glimmering of twilight, and a bluish haze droops upon remoter 
objects. 

And then the well-appointed vessel in the centre of the picture, the sole thing 
bearing the stamp of humanity, upon a waste, in the contemplation of the di- 
mensions of which, computation is wearied. The hermit of the ocean :—com- 
panionless—shut from the voice, or signal of its kind. The exile of the deep, 
fraught with remembrances of home ; but gone forth, perhaps, upon its never- 
returning journey. Separated from country, friends, kindred, love, all—save 
hope ;—a branch, lopped from its parent stem, and submitted to the mercy of the 
howling winds ;—a leaf loosed from its fellow, and sent helpless down the 
stream of destiny. Chartered, however, with human affections, how many souls 
are knit in that vessel’s safety! how many hearts have gone forth with it, and 
its anticipated perils. ‘ Mine aches to think on’t.” 

Under close-reefed topsails and extended jib, she is gradually scudding. 
Deepened by the shadows of the ocean-valley, down which she surges, her stern- 
windows and taffrail are raised aloft, while rudder, stern-frame, and down- 
gliding broadside, are clearly visible. Her fairy-like tracery, and tapering spars, 
climb symmetrically above, and thicken, as they descend, into a web of jetty 

Her dotted line of closely-closed ports, studs her graceful run; and, 


dignity to her noble and interesting outline. 

But the rolling waters reveal a still greater demanding object of interest. 
His form, scarcely distinguishable in the gloom, mounts at intervals into the fast- 
fading light. Aman overboard—ahoy—a! A perilous situation ; one sufficient 
to quail the stoutest heart! Who can guess at the conflicting and fearful 
thoughts which whirlthrough his brain? The danger is too great to be at once 
comprehended. Death—the prospect of so near and horrible a death, floats in 
dilated and mysterious majesty before his bewildered eyes! Safety so near, 
and out of reach! His sympathising and horror-struck companions crowd the 
taffrail. Left behind, a prey to the howling surges, while the majestic vessel 
bounds onward on her course. Fearfully grand is the scene. Darkness falls 
over the expanse—the last lights of evening plunge into vapour—all becomes 
dim, shadowy, and awful! But salvation, when least expected, drives down 
A hencoop, in the expectation of creating 
a temporary escape, floats fast towards him. He sees it; and taxes his 
endeavours to the utmost. Still welters the remorseless ocean. The thing to 
be saved, what a speck upon the expanse! The means of safety, how mean 
and insignificant, compared with the godlike panorama above, beneath, and 
around it! But the end is accomplished. The saving of a single life is 
effected ; and the being rescued from an immediate death mounts above his 
The haze rises, in the mean time, thicker and thicker around; the 
distance is shut in from view ; and cloud and billow, vapour and wave, is—is all 
that now can be distinguished. A_ boat, like an ocean-spirit, is seen to slowly 
advance through the smoky medium which envelopes it. A pause ensues, 
broken only by the washing of the waters. A faint **huzza!” breaks involun- 
tarily upon the unsubstantial solitude. The mists deepen with rapidity ; and the 
curtain gradually falls, upon a stern, melancholy, and all-prevading gloom ! 

Bitt Rocers, Late H. M. S. “ Firefly.” 
—~—_— 
SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 


THE NEW STORY BY CAPT. MARRYAT.—[Continued from the last Albion. ] 


CHAPTER IV. 
In which there is a desperate combat. 
Even at this period of the English history, it was the custom to put a few sol- 
diers on board of the vessels of war, and the Yungfrau cutter had been supplied 
with a corporal and six men, all of whom were belonging to the Dutch marine. 


| To a person who was so unpopular as Mr. Vanslyperken, this little force wasa 
| great protection, and both Corporal Van Spitter and his corps were well treated 


by him. The corporal was his purser and purveyor, and had a very good berth 
of it, for he could cheat as well as his commandant. He was, moreover, his 
prime minister, and an obedient executor of all his tyranny, for Corporal Van 
Spitter was without a shadow of feeling—on the contrary, he had pleasure in 
administering punishment; and if Vanslyperken had told him to blow any man’s 
brains out belonging to the vessel, Van Spitter would have immediately obeyed 
the order without the change of a muscle in his fat, florid countenanee. The 
corporal was an enormous man, tall, and sv corpulent, that he weighed nearly 
twenty stone. Jansen was the only one who could rival him; he was quite as 
tall as the corporal, but he had not the extra weight of his carcass. 

About five minutes after the summons, the huge form of Corporal Van Spitter 
was seen to emerge slowly from the hatchway, which appeared barely wide 
He had a flat foraging cap 
on his head, which was as large as a buffalo’s, and his person was clothed in blue 
pantaloons, tight at the ancle, rapidly increasing in width as they ascended, 
until they diverged at the hips to an expanse which was something between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. ‘The upper part of his body was cased in a blue 
jacket, with leaden battons, stamped with the rampant lion, with a little tail be- 
Having 
gained the deck, he walked to Vanslyperken, and raised the back of his right 


| hand to his forehead. 


‘Corporal Van Spitter, get your cats up for punishment, and when you are 
ready fetch up Smailbones.”’ 

Whereupon without reply, Corporal Van Spitter put his left foot behind the 
heel of bis right, and by this manoeuvre turned his body round like a capstern, so 
as to bring his face forward, and then walked off in that direction. He soon re- 
appeared with all the necessary implements of torture, laid them down on one of 
the lee guns, and again departed to seek out his victim. 

After a short time a scutile was heard below, but it was soon over, and once 
more appeared the corporal with the tall body of Smallbones under bis arm. He 
held him, grasped by the middle part, about where Smallbones’ stomach ought 
to have been, and the head and heels of the poor wretch both hung down perpen- 
dicularly, and knocked iogether as the corporal proceeded aft. 

As soon as Van Spitter had arrived at the gun he laid down his charge, who 
neither moved nor spoke. He appeared to have resigned himself to the fate 
which awaiteil him and made no resistance when he was stripped by one of the 
marines, and stretched overthe gun. The men who were on deck said nothing ; 
they looked at each other expressively as the preparations were made. Flogging a 
lad like Smallbones was too usual an occurrence to excite surprise, and to show 
their disgust would have been dangerous. Smallbones’ back was now bared, 
and miserable was the spectacle; the shoulder-blades protruded so that you 
might put your hand sideways under the scapula, and every bone of the verte- 
bra, and every process was clearly defined through the skin of the poor skeleton 
The punishment commenced, and the lad received his three dozen without 4 
murmur, the measured sound of the lash only being broken in upon by the bay- 
ing of Snarleyyow, who occasionally would have flown at the victim, had he not 
been kept off by one of the marines. During the punishment Mr. Vanslyperkea 
walked the deck, and turned and turned again as before. 

Smallbones was then cast loose by the corporal, who was twirling up his cat. 
when Snarleyyow, whom the marines had not watched, ran up to the lad, and 
inflicted a severe bite. Smallbones, who appeared at the moment to be faint 
and listless—not having risen from his knees after the marine had thrown his 
shirt over him, roused by this new attack, appeared to spring into life and ener- 
gy ; he jumped up, uttered a savage yell, and to the astonishment of every body, 
threw himself upon the dog as he retreated, and holding fast by his naked arms, 
met the animal with his own weapons, attacking him with a phrenzied resolu- 
tion with his teeth. Every body started back at this unusual conflict, and no 
one interfered 

Long was the struggle, and such was the savage energy of the lad, that he 
bit and held on with the tenacity of a bull-dog, tearing the lips of the anime’, 
his ears, and burying his face in the dog’s throat, as his teeth were firmly fixed 
on his windpipe. The dog could not escape, for Smallbones held him likes 
vice. At last the dog appeared to have the advantage, for as they rolled over 
and over, he caught the lad by the side of the neck, but Smallbones recovered 
himself, and getting the foot of Snarleyyow between his teeth, the dog threw uP 
his head and howled for succour. Mr. Vanslyperken rushed to his assistance, 
and struck Smallbones a heavy blow on the head with his speaking trumpet 
which stunned him, and he let go his hold 

Short, who had come on deck, perceiving this, and that the dog was about to 
resume the attack. saluted Snarleyyow witha kick on his side, which threw him 
down the hatchway, which was about three yards off from where the dog was 


| at the time 


** How dare you strike my dog, Mr. Short?” cried Vanslyperken. . 
Short did not condescend to answer, but went to Smallbones and raised 55S 
head. The lad revived. He was terribly bitten about the face and neck, 4? 
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what with the wound in front, and the lashing from the cat, presented a melancholy 
(cab some of the men to take Smallbones below, in which act they 
readily assisted ; they washed him all over with salt water, and the smarting 
from his various wounds brought him to his senses. He was then put in his 
hammock. ; : 

Vanslyperken and the corporal looked at each other during the time that 
Short was giving his directiuvns—neither interfered. The lieutenant was afraid, 
and the corporal waited for orders. As soon as the men had carried the lad 
below, Corporal Van Spitter put his hand up to his foraging cap, and with his 
cat and seizings under his arm, went down below. As for Vanslyperken, his 
wrath was even greater than before, and with hands thrust even farther down 
in his pockets than ever, and the speaking trumpet now battered flat with the 
blow which he had administered to Smallbones, he walked up and down, mut- 
tering every two minutes, . 

«Pll keel-haul the scoundrel, by heaven! I'll teach him to bite my dog. 

Snarleyyow did not re-appear on deck: he had received such punishment as 
he did not expect. He licked the wounds where he could get at them, and then 
remained in the cabin in a sort of perturbed slumber, growling every minute as 
if he were fighting the battle ever again in his sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
A consultation in which there is much mutiny. 

This consultation was held upon the forecastle of his Majesty’s cutter Yung- 
frau, on the evening after the punishment of Smallbones. The major part of 
the crew attended ; all but the Corporal Van Spitter, who, on these points, was 
known to split with the crew, and his six marines, who formed the corporal’s 
tail, at which they were always to be found. The principal personage was not 
the most eloquent speaker, for it was Dick Short, who was supported by Oba- 
diah Coble, Jack Jansen, and another personage, whom we must introduce, the 
boatswain or boatswain’s mate of the cutter, for although he received the title 
of the former, he only received the pay of the latter. This person’s real name 
was James Salisbury, but for reasons which will be explained he was invariably 
addressed or spoken of as Jemmy Ducks. He was indeed a very singular 
variety of human discrepancy as to form: he was handsome in face, with a 
manly countenance, fierce whiskers and long pigtail, which on him appeared 
more than usually long, as it descended to within a foot of the deck. His 
shoulders square, chest expanded, and, as far as half-way down, that is, to where 
the legs are inserted into the human frame, he was a fine, well-made, handsome, 
well-proportioned man. But what a falling off was there—for some reason, 
some accident, it is supposed, in his infancy, his legs had never grown in length 
since he was three years old; they were stout as well as his body, but not more 
than eighteen inches from the hip to the heel, and he consequently waddled 
about a very ridiculous figure, for he was like a man razeed or cut down. Put 
him on an eminence of a couple of feet and not see his legs, and you would say 
at adistance, ** What a fine looking sailor!” but let him get down and walk 
up to you, and you would find that nature had not finished what shé had so well 
begun, and that you are exactly half mistaken. ‘This malconformation below 
did not, however, affect his strength, it rather added to it, and there were but 
few men in the ship who would venture a wrestle with the boatswain, who was 
very appropriately distinguished by the cognomen of Jemmy Ducks. Jemmy 
was a sensible, merry fellow, and a good seaman ; you could not affront him by 
any jokes on his figure, for he would joke with you. He was indeed the fiddle 
of the ship’s company, and he always played the fiddle to them when they 
danced, on which instrament he was no mean performer, and, moreover, ac- 
companied his voice with his instrument when he sang to them after they were 
tired of dancing. We shall only observe, that Jemmy was a married man, and 
he had selected one of the tallest of the other sex: of her beauty the less that 
is said the better—Jemmy did not look to that, or perhaps at such a height, her 
face did not appear so plain to him as it did to those whv were more on a level 
with it. The effect of perspective is well known, and even children new have 
as playthings, castles, &c. laid down on a card, which, when looked at in a 
proper direction, appear just as correct as they do preposterous when lying fiat 
before you. 

Now it happened that from the level that Jemmy looked up from to his wife's 
face, ber inharmonious features were all in harmony, and thus did she appear 
what is very advantageous in the marriage state—perfection to her husband, 
without suflicient charms in the eyes of others to induce thein to seduce her 
from her liege lord. Moreover, let it be recollected, that what Jemmy wanted 
was height, and he had gained, what he required in his wife, if not in his own 
person; his wife was passionately fond of him and very jealous, which was not 
to be wondered at, for, as she said, ‘‘ there never was such a husband before or 
since.” 





We must now return tothe conference, observing that all these parties were | 


sitting down on the deck, and that Jemmy Ducks had his fiddle in his hand, 
holding it with the body downwards like a bass viol, for he always played it in 
that way, and that he occasienally fingered the strings, pinching them like you 
do a guitar, so as to send the sound of it aft, that Mr. Vanslyperken might sup- 
pose that they were all met for mirth. T'wo or three had their faces directed aft, 
that the appearance of Corporal Van Spitter or the marines might be imme- 
diately perceived, for although the corporal was not a figure to slide into a con- 
ference unperceived, it was well known that he was an eaves dropper. 

** One thing’s sartain,” observed Coble, ** that a dog's not an officer.” 

“No,” replied Dick Short. 

«* He’s not on the ship's books—so I can’t see how it can be mutiny.” 

“No,” rejoined Short. 

**‘ Mein Got—he is not a tog, he is de tyfel,’’ observed Jansen. 

** Who knows how he came into the cutter.” 

** There's a queer story about that,’’ said one of the men. 


Tum tum, tumyty tum—said the fiddle of Jemmy Ducks, as if it took part 


in the conference. 

«That poor boy will be killed if things go on this way : the skipper will never 
be content till he has driven his soul out of his body—poor creature ! only look 
at him as he lies in his hammock.” 

“«T never seed a Christian such an object,’’ said one of the sailors. 

“If the dog aint killed, Bones will be, that’s sartain,” observed Coble ; 
“‘ and I don’t see why the preference should be given to a human individual, 
although the dog is the skipper’s dog—now then, what d'ye say, my lads !” 

Tum tum, tum tum, tumty tumty tum, replied the fiddle. 

‘Let's hang him at once.” 

‘* No,” replied Short. 


Jansen took out his snickerree, looked at Short, and made a motion with the | 


knife as if passing it across the dog’s throat. 

“No,” replied Short. 

* Let’s launch him overboard at night,” said one of the men. 

« But how is one to get the brute out of the cabin?” said Coble; “ if it’s 
done at all, it must be done by day.” 

Short nodded his head. 

“] will give him a launch the first opportunity,” observed Jemmy Ducks, 
“only—(continued he in a measured and lower tone)—I should first like to 
know whether he really 7s a dog or not.” 

‘* A tog is a tog,” observed Jansen. 


Che Alvion.  _—_ 


| to deal with ; when I learnt all about him, I’d half a dozen minds to shove off | 
again, but then I was adrift, and so I thought better of it. It won’t do to be 
nice In peace times you know, my lads, when all the big ships are rotting in 
Southampton and Cinque Port muds. Well, then, what he told me I recollect 
as well—ay, every word of it—as if he had whispered it into my ear but this 
minute. It was a blustering night, with a dirty southwester, and the chafing of 
the harbour waves was thrown up in foams, which the winds swept up the 
street, they chasing one another as if they were boys at play. It was about two 
bells in the middle watch, and after our fifth glass, that Joe Geary said as this : 

_“*It was one dark winter's night, when we were off the Texel, blowing ter- 
ribly, with the coast under our lee, clawing off under storm canvas, and fighting 

with the elements for every inch of ground, a hand in the chains, for we had 
nothing but the lead to trust to, and the vessel so flogged by the waves, that he 

was lashed to the rigging, that he might not be washed away; all ef a sudden 
the wind came with a blast loud enough for the last trump, and the waves roared 

till they were hoarser than ever; away went the vessel’s mast, although there 
was no more canvas on it than a jib pocket-handkerchief, and the craft rolled 
and tossed in the deep troughs for all the world like a wicked man dying in 
despair ; and then she was a wreck, with nothing to help us but God Almighty, 

fast borne down upon the sands which the waters had disturbed, and were dash- 
ing about until they themselves were weary of the load; and all the seamen 
cried unto the Lord, as well they might. 

“ Now, they say, that he did not cry as they did, like men and Christians, to 
Him who made them and the waters which surrounded and threatened them : 
for Death was then in all his glory, and the foaming crests of the waves were 
as plumes of feathers to his skeleton head beneath them; but he cried like a 
child—and swore terribly as well as cried—talking about his money, his dear 
money, and not caring about his more precious soul. 

“And the cutter was borne down, every wave pushing her with giant force 
nearer and nearer to destruction, when the man at the chains shrieked out— 
‘Mark three, and the Lord have mercy on our souls!’ and all the crew, when 
they heard this, cried out—* Lord, save us, or we perish.” But still they thought 
that their time was come, for the breaking waves wore under their lee, and the 
yellow waters told them that, in a few minutes, the vessel and all who were on 
board, would be shivered in fragments; and some wept and some prayed as 
they clung to the bulwarks of the unguided vessel, and others in a few minutes 
thought over their whole life, and waited for death in silence. But he, he did 
all; he cried, and he prayed, and he swore, and he was silent, and at last he 
became furious and frantic ; and when the men said again and again, ‘ The 
Lord save us!’ he roared out at last, ‘ Will the devil help us, for——’ In a 
moment, Lefore these first words were out of his mouth, there was a flash of 

lightning, that appeared to strike the vessel, but it harmed her not, neither did 
any thunder follow the flash ; but a ball of blue flame pitched upon the knight 
heads, and then came bounding and dancing aft to the taffrail, where he stood 
| alone, for the men had left him to blaspheme by himself. Some say he was 
heard to speak, as if in conversation, but no one knows what passed. Be it as 
it may, on a sud:ien he walked forward as brave as cuuld be, and was followed 
| by this creature, who carried his head and tail slouching as he does now. 
| ‘ And the dog looked up and gave one deep bark, and as soon as he had bark- 
ed the wind appeared to lull—he barked again twice, and there was a dead calm 
—he barked again thrice, and the seas went down—and he patted the dog on 
the head, and the animal then bayed loud for a minute or two, and then, to the 
astonishment and fear of all, instead of the vessel being within a cable’s length 
| of the ‘Texel sands, in a heavy gale, and without hope, the Foreland lights were 
\ but two miles on our beam with a clear sky and smooth water.” 

The seaman finished his legend, and there was a dead silence for a minute 
or two, broken first by Jansen, who, in a low voice, said, ** Then te tog is not 
a tog.” 


‘“No,” replied Coble, “‘ an imp sent by the devil to his follower in distress.”’ 

“Yes,” said Short. 

“ Well, but,” said Jemmy Ducks, who for some time had left off touching 
the strings of his fiddle, ** it would be the work of a good Christian to kill the 
brute.” 

‘*Tt’s not a mortal animal, Jemmy.” 

* True, I forgot that.” 

“ Gifen by de tyfel,” observed Jansen. 

** Ay, and christened by him too,” continued Coble.—‘* Who ever heard any 
Christian brute with such a damnable name?” 
| *‘* Well, what's to be done?” 

“Why,” replied Jemmy Ducks, “ at all events, imp o’ Satan or not, that ’ere 
Smallbones fought bim to-day with his own weapons.” 

** And beat him too,” said Coble. 

* Yes,” said Short. 

** Now, it’s my opinion, that Smallbones ar’nt afraid of him,’’ continued 
| Jemmy Ducks, “ and devil or no devil, he'll kill him if he can.” 
| * He’s the proper person to do it,” replied Coble; ‘* the more so, as you may 

say, that he’s his natural enemy.” 
{ ** Yes, mein Got, de poy is the man,” said Jansen. 

‘* We'll put him up to it, at all events, as soon as he is out of his hammock,” 
rejoined Jemmy Ducks. 

A little more conversation took place, and then it was carried unanimously 
that Smallbones should destroy the*animal, if it was possible to destroy it. 
| ‘The only party who was not consulted was Smallbones himself, who lay fast 
, asleep in his hammock. The consultation then broke up, and they all went 

below.—[ To be continued. ] 
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Suntmary. 


City of London Conservative Association.—The firet anniversary festival of 
| this Association was held on Wednesday, at Oovent-garden Theatre. A plat- 

form was erected over the pit, connecting it with the stage, thus converting the 
| whole interior of the edifice into a saluon, in which accommodation was _pro- 
| vided for upwards of 1,000 persons. All the scenery and drapery were re- 
| moved, with the exception of a small portion which was tastefully employed for | 
| the purpose of decoration. Mr. Henry Hoare was in the chair; and amongst | 

the company were the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquess of Chandos, the Ear! | 
of Lincoln, the Earl of Winchilsea, the Earl of Haddington, Lord Ashley, Lord | 
| Stormont, Lord Mahon, Lord Granville Somerset, Lord Hotham, Admiral Sir J. | 

Beresford, Sir George Clerk, Sir John Rae Reid, Sir F’. Polleck, Colonel Sib- | 
| thorp, &c. &c. 





| The Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, who has just been appointed Head Mas- 
ter of Harrow, is supposed to be the youngest Master that ever presided over | 
the interests of that school ; the Rev. Gentleman having only just completed his | 
30th year. The appointment, we understand, is worth £3000 per year. 

The Duke of Wellington’s agent, at Lisbon, has notified to M. Campos his 


Grace's protest against the arbitrary suspension of the pension which Portugal 
bad granted him. 


| 


street of Mereury. The exterior is not remarkable, though it has some paint- 
ings of Narcissus and Endymion; but the house contained four vases of silver, 





“Yes,” replied one of the forecastle men, ‘“ we a!l know a dog isa dog, but | and a great quantity of medals, among which were twenty-nine pieces of gold of 


the question is—is this dog a dog !”’ 

Here there was a pause, which Jemmy Ducks filled up by again touching the 
strings of his fiddle. 

The fact was, that although every one of the sailors wished that the dog was 
overboard, there was not one who wished to commit the deed, not on account 


| the first Roman Emperors. Two vases of silver of five inches in diameter, orna- 
mented with relievos of Cupids and Centaurs, and emblems of Bacchus and 
Ceres, have also been found 


} A new writ has been ordered for the county of Mayo, in the room of the Right 


Honourable Dominick Browne, now Lord Oranmore, a Peer of the United King- 


of the fear of its being discovered who was the party by Mr. Vanslyperken, but | dom by creation. 


because there was a great deal of superstition amongthem. It was considered 
unlucky to throw any dog or animal overboard, but the strange stories told about 
the way in whick Snarleyyow first made his appearance in the vessel, added to 
the peculiarly diabolical temper of the animal, had often been the theme of mid- 


night conversation, and many of them were convinced that it was an imp of The number of Post- offices p 
Satan lent to Vanslyperken, and that, to injure or to attempt to destroy it would | hag been increased to 2.205 


infallibly be followed up with terrible consequences to the party, if not to the 


vessel and all the crew. Even Short, Coble, and Jansen, who were the boldest | ' focati saved to death. Gus of the bade Gas tied Gaul one 
t e ye 4 » boy: a ‘ 

and leading men, although when their sympathies were roused by the sufferings | Bible iret o> aie : A ied ois ne motes aun “within the tha aa te i de 

of poor Smallbones, they were anxious te revenge him, had their own misgivings, ; U'© UY DIS Side, and a tin a degs-ap pads aG he had con- 


and, on consideration, did not like to have any thing to do with the business. 
But each of them kept their reflections to themselves, for, if they could not 
combat, they were too proud to acknowledge them. 


The reader will observe that all their plans were immediately put an end to | 
until this important question, and not a little difficult one, was decided—Was 


the dog a dog? 





The number of letters annually refused or not called for and left in the Post- 
office, at Paris, amoun's, upon an average of the last six years, to 1,809,000,,; 


| and 200,000 in the country Post-offices alune. The remittances of money not 


called for are in wumber 2,300, and in amount of value 22,000 francs a year 
revious to 1830 was only between 1,400 and 1,500, but 


The Collier Boy.—In one of the Newcastle collieries 35 men and 41 boys died 


trived to engrave, with the point of a nail, this last message to his parent and his 
brother—*“ Fret not, my dear mother, for we are singing the praises of God 
while we have time. Mother, follow God more than I did. Joseph, think of 
God, and be kind to poor mother.” —Merthyr Guardian. 


By an official return published at Bombay, it appears that the commerce of 
| that place had considerably increased during the last few years. The export 


Now, although the story had often been told, yet, as the crew of the cutter | trade since 1813 had nearly doubled. Jn 1815 it amounted to 201.65,633 ru- 


had been paid off since the animal had been brought on hoard, there was no man | 
in the ship who could possibly detail, from his own knowledge, the facts con- 


nected with his first appearance—there was only tradition, and, to solve this 
question, to tradition they were obliged to repair. 

“ Now, Bill Spurey,” said Coble, “ you know more about this matter than 
any one, sO just spin us the yarn, and then we shall be able to talk the matter 
over soberly.” 

** Well,” replied Bill Spurey, “ you shall have it just as I got it word for 
word, as near as I can recollect. You know I was’nt in the craft when the 
thing came on board, but Joe Geary was, and it was one night when we were 
boozing over a stiff glass at the new shop there, the Orange Boven, as they call 
it, at the Pint at Portsmouth—and so you see, falling in with him, I wished to 





pees; in 1826 to 297,02,487; and in 1835 to 364,73,496 rupees. The expor- 
tation of cotton to China in 1815 was 36,22,680; in 1826, 65,05,448 rupees; | 
and in 1835, 57.47,.448 rupees; to England in 1815 it amounted to 96.205 
in 1826 to 38,79,837 ; and in 1835 to 68,18,510 rapees The exportation of 


| opium to China in 1826 was 48,57,788; and in 1835, 129,29,538 rupees ; to 





England it amounted in 1826 to 48,397, and in 1835 84,178 rupees. The pre- | 
sent crop of cotton was estimated at 300,000 bales, and the crop of opium to | 
20,000 chests. | 
A company is about to be formed in the city, chiefly among the merchants | 
connected with the West Indies, for a colonial bank. The plan is not yet 
fully detailed, but it is understood that a bank will be fixed at Kingston, and 
that its operations will extend over the whole of the West India islands.— 


learn something about my new skipper, and what sort of a chap I should have | Tumes 


A rich discovery was made at Pompeii, in January, of a house situated in the 





The corporation of Dublin have advertised for proposals to re-erect the statue 
of King William the Third in College Green. It is intended that this cere- 
mony shall take place on the Ist of July next, the anniversary of the battle of 
the Boyne. The Lord Mayor, the High Sheriff, and all the municipal autho- 
rities, will attend in state, with the city regalia. . 

Mr. Benson Hill intends to publish early in the ensuing month “The Recol- 
lections of an Artillery Officer, including scenes in Ireland, America, Flanders 
and France.” This gentleman’s extensive experience, and rich sense of hu- 
mour, promise us a most entertaining work. 

In the “ Life and Times of Milton,” by William Carpenter, we have a smal 
moderately-priced volume, devoted to a purpose which other biographers of the 
poet have in a great measure avoided—the development of his character as a 
political writer. 

Whitehall, April 12, 1836.—The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal of that part of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, called Ireland, granting to the Right Honourable 
Dominick Browne, and to the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, the 
dignity of a Baron of that part of the said United Kingdom called Ireland, by 
the name, style, and title of Baron Oranmore and Browne, of Carra Browne 


Castle, in Oranmore, in the county of the town of Galway, and of Castle Mac 
Garratt, in the county of Mayo. 


Admiralty, April 18.—His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint th © 
two Officers undernamed, to be extra Naval Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty : 


Capt. the Right Honourable Lord James Townsend, K. C. H.; Captain Phipps 
Hornby, C. B. 


Downing street, April 18.—The King has been pleased to appoint H. Fisher, 
Esq., to be Resident Commissioner of Public Lands in the Province of South 
Australia——April 19.—The King has been pleased to appoint Sir John 
Franklin, Knt., Capt. in the Royal Navy, to be Lieut.-Governor of the Island of 
Van Dieman’s Land and its dependencies. April 16.—The , King has been 


pleased to appoint the Rev. W. Hutchins to be Archdeacon of the Island of Van 
Dieman’s Land. 





St. James's Palace, April 20.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon W. J. Hooker, L. L. D., Regius Professor of 


Botany in the University of Glasgow, Companion of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE STATUE OF KING WILLIAM IN 
DUBLIN. 
From the Morning Herald. 
The wanton destruction of a very excellent work of art like the equestrian 
statue of King William III., in College-green, Dublin, which, as our Irish cor- 
respondent shows, was the other night blown up with gunpowder, would be an 
act of mere Vandalic barbarism if it were not inspired by religious bigoiry and 
political malevolence. That statue, the symbol of the revolution of 1688, was 
a memorial of the deliverance of the civil and religious liberties of the British 
people from the grasp of a sullen and ruthless tyrant, who laboured through his 
short and ignominious reign to prostrate the Protestant Constitution, and the 
Throne of a free people, atthe feet of Paple Rome. As sucha memorial that 
statue has always been an odious thing in the eyes of that class of the Irish peo- 
ple who hate the principle which the Restorer ef Protestant freedom success- 
fully asserted, and would rather be the slaves of the vassal-despot of the Romish 
Power than the free subjects of a Protestant British King. 
We are far from including all the Roman Catholics in this description. The 
more educated classes of that persuasion are, in general, too enlightened to un- 
dervalue the advantages of the freedom which they now enjoy. But it cannot 
| be denied that thére is in Ireland a numerous and desperate faction, headed by 
| the more intolerant members of the priesthood, and by the political agitators 

whose aim and object is to subvert all Protestant institutions, and eventually to 
| get rid of the hated connection with England altogether. That party has ex- 
isted by succession in Ireland, ever since the days of the Stuarts; and though 
they were long quiet after the defeats at Londonderry, the Boyne, and Aughrim 
had crushed their guilty designs, yet they never failed to cherish a pious hatred 
for the principles which triumphed at the revolution; the principles that are 
embodied in the Bill of Rights, and for the preservation of which the illustrious 
family of Brunswick were raised to the throne of these realms. 

It 1s not the first or second time that the same faction have shown their ma- 
lignant and implacable hatred to the memory of William of Orange, and the 
principles of the revolution, by defacing the statue of the great Deliverer of the 
Protestant Empire and the Protestant religion. ‘They have at length succeeded 
in their barbarous object of destroying the statue. We have no doubt that they 
regard it not only as some revenge for the past, but as a pledge of a more 
coinplete triumph for the future. Over the fragments of the mutilated image of 
the hero of civil and religious liberty the shouts of savage exultation have been 
raised by that faction, whose seditious projects have, of late years, been so suc- 
| cessful, that they expect the day is not far distant when they shall shout over 
| the ruins of the Protestant Constitution, and the broken limbs of British con- 





\ 
| 


nection ! 

As a work of art, the loss of that splendid and truly classic statue can hardly 
| be repaired. This is bad enough—but it is worse to think that there is an 
| active and virulent faction in Ireland whom no kindness can conciliate, and 
‘ whom every concession on the part of the British Government renders more 
» daring, fierce, and insolent. Nothing can satisfy that faction but the complete 

surrender of the Government of Ireland into their hands. Are our Whig Minis- 
ters prepared to make the sacrifice? I/ not, they must stop somewhere. 


Malibran Married.—A pretty villa, say the Paris papers, in the suburbs of 
| Ixelles, received on Sunday, that happiest of Benedicts, and most bewitching 
| of Beatrices, Monsieur and Madame de Beriot. Malibran is Malibran no longer 
| —yet by that name she will ever live in the recollections of thousands. Thou- 
| sands! Miserable abridgement of a number. Millions would be better, but 
| even millions are inadequate to describe acountless catalogue. ‘There the newly- 

married couple are to stay awhile, and then they will appear in London—Madame 
de Beriot as Emeralda. The inhabitants of the suburbs, we are told, on the 
arrival of the visitors, ** gave them a serenade.” 


From a Chinese Work, entitled Pih-mei, “* Hundred beautiful Ladies.” 
By Lapy Fune-sgano-Lin. 
Accept the thanks for every gentle token, 
From one yet mindful of a former fire ; 
Seek’st thou to know if this sad heart be broken ? 
Oh! look for answer on this broken lyre. 


By Lapy Mei-re. 
The tears are dropping down like rain, 
Ali unadorned my hair and eyes ; 
Since still I seek thy love in vain, 
‘Think not that I thy pearls will prize ! 


The Countess Bertrand, who died lately at Paris, was of Irish extraction. Her 
father, the Honourable Arthur Dillon, was 2nd sonto Henry, tenth Viscount 
Dillon, by his wife the Lady Charlotte Lee, daughter to the Earl of Lichfield. He 
was educated in France, and at the early age of seventeen took the command of 
* Dillon’s Regiment,” which formed part of the Irish Brigade in the French ser- 
vice ; this regiment had been originally raised on his ancestors’ estates in Ire- 
land and followed the fortunes of James the Second. General Arthur Dijlon 
was a distinguished officer, but perished onthe scaffold during the time of 
Robespierre, from his loyalty to Louis XVI. His daughter, then a child, took 
refuge with his family in England, accompanied by her mother, and was edu- 
cated in this country. The widuw, Comtesse Dillon, was related to Josephine, 
and on returning to France under her auspices, Miss Dillon married General 
Bertrand, and with him followed Bonaparte to Elba, and then to St. Helena 
After the death of the Emperor, she returned to France, where she resided, in 
great retirement with her husband and children, beloved by all who knew her. 
Comtesse Bertrand was very handsome, and united great sweetness of temper 
with much courage and strength of mind, qualities that supported her under the 
various trials of her eventfal life. She was half sister to the Marquis Delatour 
Dupin, and to the late Duchess of Fitzjames, and first cousin tu the late Viscount 


| Dillon, and to Lord Stafford and Lady Charlotte Goold, &c. 


THEATRES. 

King’s Theatre.—Saturday evening introduced Grisi as Norina, in Bellini’s 
opera of that name, for the first time this season. Were we to express our 
“candid” opinion, we should say that it is not a character in which that charming 
actress appears to the greatest advantage ; and there were moments which, not- 
withstanding our admiration of Grisi, the recollection of Pasta would force itself 
upon us with a feeling not altogether favourable to her competitor. In fact 
Norma is more peculiarly adapted to the powers of Pasta, for whom, as it is 


| well known, it was expressly composed. 


The character of the northern Priestess—a Druidine Medea—equally fervent 
in love and hate, but in the midst of her wild enthusiasm and disappointed 
affection, not insensible to the feelings of the woman and the mother—was one 


| in which the genius of that Queen of tragedy delighted to indulge, and which 


she delineated with a stern and terrible fidelity. But the terrible is not the 
ficld for the display of the peculiar excellence of Grisi. To her, as by her 
birthright, belongs all that is soft and gentle and lovely. Hatred and rage 


appear to be at variance with her nature, and when called on to pourtray those 
e:notions, her acting, though not wanting in excitement, fails in that intense 
reality which stamped on the Norma and Medea of Pasta all the fearfulness of 
truth. This forcibly struck us in the scene where she discoyers the infidelity of 
Pollio. But in the tenderer passages, particularly in her interview with 
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i i ect her’ mind her own | The ladies were also admitted to hear the debates of Congress at Washington, 
ee hon ot shay et Pion orapw hone acting, nothing os a not to act in this exclusive and Oriental manner. [Hear, 
i ett Pg Wa, vn pig wn eet Senthil eh nate 
Sah aeckin Sieber of Se mussel heneme a | le thi a proposition. [The Hon. Member resumed his seat amid 

é “ i Je idi i in magnificent , loud laughter. i 
rte iareng nts oes eb abr Cae 8) OSI tin mei er etn 





. , . . . | 
Mademoiselle Assandri made her début on the English stage, as the young France for instance—in all the German states, with one exception only ; and | 


Sd ; seiail | j i i yi discussions, but on the con- 
Priestess—as may be supposed, the effect of her singing and acting was impaired | there their presence in no way interfered with the . 


by natural timidity. Though petite in person, her appearance is much in her | trary was friendly to decorum, friendly to the bridling of manly passions. [Hear | 


favour. Her voice, though deficient in power, is of a good quality, avd she | and loud laughter] He had that confidence in the hac of heagh ogg 
Sings with great purity of style and perfect tone. Her duet in the second act that he was sure the same effects would result from 1 “ a aoggn Cs nape a 
with Gnisi, was enthusiastically encored. The house has been numerously and | House, and that their presence would restrain the use 0 Me 4 te. thele 
brilliantly attended. — Court Journal, April 16. | times broke forth. — He had never seen anything per Pa — y the 
Drury-lane.—Mrs. Sharpe, who appeared last week as Lady Macbeth, has | presence, and nothing that bore the most remote .. ance 0 ' a tee 
made her second essay, as Constance—a character requiring, for its perfect | Mr. O'CONNELL remarked, that in the Irish ve yeg adi we 1- 
delineation, talents of the highest cast. The new actress is far from having | mitted to hear the debates, and he was afraid the detail of the a a = 
filled up the grandeur of the poet’s outline, far from having reached the high | being 80 admitted would throw something like a censure i. t — “yp 
point on which the moral beauty of the character sits supreme and abstracted. | the Trish Senate. However, he would state that at that —_ ie . sealit a 
She succeeded only in realising the matter of fact of the picture. She lacks | particular kind prevailed in Ireland, and the ag” hang o — a 
imagination. She achieves the truth up to a certain easily defined point—all | was, that many members came drunk to the House [laug ter]: the dy 
else, the impalpable, the spiritual, the ideal, we fear she does not gece sat 
rLal i e received, 
pact pst ten n pore: peal ee ae, te do her | there existed the same reasons for admitting the ladies into this — —_ 
talents and success warrant the absurd puffing of the playbills. Much a” } —. akg events he thought there existed no good reason why they shou 
bowever, tha ay : i i is praise, is merited by Mr. | be excluded. ion 
Sacnedy, for hee oe King Jokn. ~~ yet may derive an Mr. VILLIERS said he was neither blessed with daughters nor a bride elect 
excellent lesson from the study of the actor's performance; he succeeded most | [a laugh), but still he thought no sufficient grounds had been shown to justify 
exactly where she failed most, in the highest parts of the character. Had | this motion. He was, however, glad to find that every class of persons in the 
Macready never played Hamlet or Macbeth, he would in King John alone, have | community were represented in the House. There were the friends of the 





established his name as one of the greatest and most original expounders of the | people—the friends of the church—the farmers’ friends—and now the friends | 


philosophical truths of Shakspeare that the stage ever produced —Jb. ‘ : : . 
[Other English Journals speak much more favourably of this lady’s per- | Member for Cheltenham, by his motion, proposed an organic change (renewed 
formanees. } | laughter], but it seemed to him that no excitement existed out of the House 
Whi -: . nt | ject— y itions had been presented with 
Whitehall, / 29 —T oint | Upon the subject—he was net aware that any petitions 
the Risks tie eken * ede 8 a ee tid | reference to it. The Hon. and Gallant Member had said that he did not see any 
Conmmissioner ie the acinel heals of the Church of Seated. " °" | harm in the measure ; but would the matter end here! might not Hon. Members 
Foreign-Office, April 9.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate | have some ulterior views? [Loud ee The — ee 
and appoint Henry William Macaulay, Esq., to his Majesty’s Judge, and Walter | proposed to admit the ladies into the gallery, but were there not p mens r A 
William Lewis, Esq., to be his Majesty’s Arbitrator, ia the Mixed British and | gallery—were there not the lobby and the library, and might not some ot _ ven 
Spanish Court of Justice, and Michael Linning Melville, Esq., to be Secretary | Member wish to push the measure further [renewed laughter], and give them 
-or Registrar to the said Mixed British and Spanish Court of Justice to be | #dmission there much to the inconvenience of the House? [Hear, hear. ] But 
established at Sierra Leone: and William Sharp Macleay, Esq, to be his even if admitted to the gallery only, in what way, he begged to inquire, were 
Majesty's Judes, and Edward ‘Wyndham Harrington Schenley Esq., to be his | Hon. Members to exercise their privilege! They could not admit as inany ladies 
Majesty's Arbitrator, to the Mixed British and Spanish Court ‘Of al to he | 98 gentlemen,—nay, even they could not accommodate as many ladies as there 
established at the Havannah, under the treaty concluded between his Majesty | ¥°'S Irish Members. Was the power of granting admission to be vested in | 


} 


and the Queen Regent of Spain, on the 28th of June, 1835, for the abolition of | the Minister forthe Home Department, and if so, might he not be charged with | 
the dave talk. end te perseance i nae Hetaaent passed for carrying | undue influence in admitting ladies of a certain description? [Loud Laughter. } j 


the said treaty into effect. | Might not the champion of some old lady charge him with | corrupt motives in | 
War-Office, April 29.—2d Regt. of Life Gay. ; Lt. Sir J. A. Cathcart, Bart. excluding her? In short, the more the subject was considered the more dif- | 
to be Capt. by pur. v. Trotter, who rets.: Cor. and Sub-I.t. T. Ogilvy to be | ficult it seemed. [Renewed laughter.] He hoped that the Hon. and Gallant 
Lt. by pur,, v. Sir J. A. Cathcart; J. J. W. Peyton, Gent. to be Cor. and Sub- Member for Cheltenham would, if he meant to introduce a bill on this subject, | 
Lt. by pur., v. Henniker, prom. ; E. V. Mackinnon, Gent., to be Cor. and Sub- have it circulated in all the populous towns of the country, so that during the 
Lt. by pur. vy. Ogilvy.—4th Regt. Lgt. Drags.: Lt. R. D. Campbell, from the autumn its effect might be ascertained. [Great laughter.] At present Hon. 
15th Lgt. Drags. to be Lt. v. Vernon who exchs.—9th Lgt. Drags.: Cornet A. Members were unacquainted with the complicated details sf the measure ; they 
Spottiswoode, to be Lt., by pur. v. Legard, who rets.; J. W. C. Spicer, Gent., did not know all the bearings [loud laughter] of the proposition, though it had 
to be Cor. by pur. v. Spottiswoode'—13th Regt. Lgt. Drags.: Capt. G. Weston been brought forward for two sessions running, and therefore he hoped the Hon. 
from the 15th Ft., to be Capt. v. Magan, who exchs —14th Regt. Lgt. Drags.: and Gallant Member would consent to postpone it. [General laughter. } | 
£4. J. Phelps to be Capt. by pur., v. Tenivon, who rets.; Cor. J. B Culpeper to Captain PECHELL said he had supported the proposition last year, and he | 
be Lt. by pur., v. Phelps; J. H. Tonge, Gent., to be Cor. by pur. v. Culpeper. should certainly do so again on the present occasion. He sincerely hoped the | 
—15th Regt. Lgt. Drags.: Lt. J. Vernon, from the 4th Lgt. Drags., to be Lt. Hon. and Gallant Member would be more successful than he (Captain ! echell) | 
v. Campbell, who exchs.; Cor. C. H. Drummond to be Lt. by pur. v. Fellowes, i for the unfortunate lady whose cause he had some time since ad- | 
who rets.—Coldstrean zt. 7 ids.: Battalion-Surg. T. Mayni ag. > » ete : 
Surg.-Major, v. W. Wore MO whe ae rah Bae of Th Mr. C. BERKELEY , in his reply, denied that he had any ulterior object of 
Lt. ‘IT. H. Western to be Capt., by pur. v. Temple who rets.; Capt. T. T. any sort in view in submitting this proposition, upon which he was determined 
Magan, from the 13th Lgt. Rrags. to be Capt. v. Weston, who exchs.; Ens. H. to take the sense of the House. 
S. Colman, to be Lt. by pur. vy. Western; D. Capel, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. | . Ihe gallery was then cleared, and the House divided, when there appeared 
v. Duke, who rets.; T. O. Ruttledge, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Dimond, who for the motion 132, against it 90 ; majority 42. ‘The announcement of the num- 
retires; J. V. Tuthill, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Corry.—5lst Ft.: Lt. A. | bers was received with loud cheers. 
Charles Errington to be Adjutant, v. Gray, who resigns the Adjutancy only.— ‘ - —aeeua ae . . 
58th Ft.; Capt. Adam Beverboudt, from h.p. Unatt. to be Capt.,v. James W.| COLLISION BETWEEN THE HOUSES OF LORDS 
Fisher, who exe. ; Lieut. John Buchanan, from h.p. 43d Ft., to be Lieut., v. AND COMMONS. 
Beverhoudt, prom —71st Ft.; George Augustus Bayly, gent., to be Ens., by | From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
pur , v. Garrett, who rets —77th Ft.; Ens. Henry Downe Griffith to be Lieut.,| On Monday last (being the day long since selected for this conflict of the two 
without pur., v. Bell, dec. ; James Dupre Brabazon, gent.,to be Ens., v. Grif. | parties) come on the important debate in the House of Lords upon the second 
Wth—85th Ft.; Asst -Surg. William Charles Humfrey, from the 95th Ft., to | reading of the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill. ‘The result of the discussion 
be Asst.-Surg.—9Ist Ft. ; Quartermaster Wm. Barfoot, from hp. Unatt., to | Was, that the bill was suffered to be read a second time without any division, 
oe Qaurtermaster, v. George Ferguson, who rets. upon his former h.p. as Lieut. | Upon the understanding that Lord Lyndhurst would introduce all his proposed | 
i the 97th Ft —95th Ft. ; Staff Asst.-Surg- Duncan Affleck to be Asst.-Surg. | alterations in the committee. The substance and object of these amendments 
v. Humfrey, app. to the 85th Ft.—1st West India Regt.; Francis Milward | are to render the Irish Municipal Bill less fatal to the eventual peace uf the em- 
Waskett Pogson, gent., to be Ens., by pur.—2d West India Regt.; Lieut. A. | pire, and less perilous as to its tendency to dissolve the Union of the two king- | 
Edgar to be Capt., by pur., v. Ray, who rets.; Ens. Frederick C. Richardson doms, than it appears to be in its present form. ‘If the bill passes in its pre- | 
te be Lieut, by pur., v Edgar.—Unatt.; To be Capts., without pur.—Lieut. | sent shape,” said Lord Lyndhurst, * it will not be a bill of reform, but a bill of | 
‘Thomas Deacon, from the Ceylon Regt. ; Lieut. Adam Beverhoudt, from the | Substitution. It will substitute Catholic ascendancy for Protestant self-defence, 
58th t—Brevet.; Capt. Benjamin B. Shee, of the 47th Madras Native ud will convert every Irish borough into a school of agitation and sedition.” 
infantry, to have the local rank of Lieut.-Col. ona particular service in Persia.— Lord Lyndhurst finished his speech by a brief summary of the amendments | 
Hospital Staff.; Thomas Graham Balfour, M. D., to be Asst.-Surg. to the | Which he intended to propose, the particulars of which it is unnecessary to re- 
Forces, y. Affleck, app. to the 95th Ft.—Memoranda. ; The Christian names of | capitulate, inasmuch as they are precisely the same as those which were sug- 
I’ns. Reilly, of yhe Ist West India Regt, are Gustavus Handcock, anp not | gested by Lord Francis Egerion and seconded by Sir R. Peel in the House of 
John; the date’ of Staff-Asst-Surg. Robert Laing’s resignation is the 17th of |Commons, upon the second reading of the same bill in that House. They are, 
Feb, 1836 iv substance, that the Irish corporations should be entirely extinguished instead 
Office of Ordnance, April 26—Royal Regt. of Artillery. ; First Lieut C. | of being reformed ; that their funds should be transferred to trustees, nominated 
Gostling to be Second Capt., v. Wyatt. ret. on h.p.; Second Lieut. R. M. Fyers | by the crown, to be employed for the purposes of local improvement, and that 
tu be First Lieut., v. Gostling. their police and magistracy should merge in the general and ordinary adminis- 
onaiipens tration of the justice of the cuunty ; the principal officers of the police to be 
Lriperial Parliament nominated by the Lord: Lieutenant ; and the magistracy to be appointed, as in 
° England, by the Lord Lieutenants of counties subject to the approval of the 
THE LADIES. 
House of Commons, May 3. 


crown. 
Upon the conclusion of this debate, Lord Melbourne, in a tone of evident 
Un our re-admission we found that the Hon. C. BERKELEY had moved 
that the report of the select committee appointed last session with reference to 


| mortification, and in the spirit of ironical jeering infused by the disappoint- 
ment of his ubject, took occasion to say, that as Lord Lyndhurst intended to 
the propriety of admitting ladies into a portion of the strangers’ gallery during the 
jebates should be read 


6 


propose such extensive amendments and alterations in the committee, he thought 
it but fair to give him a due portion of time to digest hia new dill, and that, 
| therefore, he (Lord Melbourne) would not, at present, name any day for the 
Ihe report was accordingly read at the table by the clerk. committee. 

The Hon. C. BERKELEY then rose, and said that he now brought this This termination of the debate, and particularly the concluding words of Lord 

estion for the second time under the consideration of the House, because he | Melbourne, and the air of anger and chagrin with which they were spoken, have 
was perfectly convinced that his motion would have been carried last session if : 
many friends of the measure had not happened not to be in the House at the 
time. { Laughter. ] 


given rise to a report, now very generally prevalent, that it is the purpose of the 

ne ministers to abandon the Irish Manicipal Corpgration Bill altogether, and either 

I'he committee who had agreed to the report which had to advise the King to an immediate dissolution of parliament, or to tender their 

gust been read had been fairly chosen, and they had considered how the object | own resignation. 

could be attained at the least possible expense ; and for his own part he could | casioned much agitation in the metropolis and its vicinity, and it therefore 
why ladies should not be admitted when they were placed in such a) becomes a question of much interest, how far such reports are entitled to 

tgation that they could not interfere in the debate. [Great laughter.) Ithad | credit. 

Seen said that the presence of ladies during the debates would distract the We do not hesitate to say, that we consider them to be entitled to no credit 

atteation of Hon. Members, and although he must confess, that if the ladies whatever; the bill in its amended state, will pass the House of Lords, but will, 


were in the House, it would make no difference in his thoughts. {Loud and 
ecuntinued laughter. } 


In the early part of the week, the belief in this report oc- 


1G. fee 


* 


. perhaps, be still further qualified, so as to open the way to a possible com- 
: I erhaps some gentlemen, at least, who were made of so | promise between the conflicting parties. But however this may be, we feel per- 
much more inflammable materials [shouts of laughter], might be so affected. | suaded that the ministers will neither recommend a dissolution of parliamen, 


The ladies wera ante t . 
ike ladies were once admitted to the gallery,and the debates were not pro- | nor give in their resignations. 


mene The course, we apprehend, will be simply this : 
ngeda d 


then, though it was now the fashion to say that the debates would be pro- | —Lord Melbourne, and the cabinet ministers, after retain ng as much of the 
longed e vat y were admitted, and that many persons who were not now in the | original bill asa hard and pertinacious fight for it will enable them to get, will 
staat Of speaking would be generally getting up to address the House when the | use their influence with Mr. O'Connell and their Irish colleagues to accept their 
ame Ww ane present ; but, on the other hand, he believed that there were many | bill in the shape in which the House of Lords shall send it back to them; upon 
wae opens so much tore for the papers than the ears of their audience [great | which Mr. O'Connell, acting again upon the maxim which he so often quotes 
aught 4 whe would not speak if the ladies were there to hear them. He | * that half a loaf is better than no bread,” will also give in his adhesion and the 
vould not now detain the House, because almost every one wished to go to din- | matter will be settled 
ver. {Bursts of laughter.} He should therefore conclude {a laugh] by moving 


fl : | We will almost take upon ourselves to say, that such will be the ultimate 
itis the opinion of this House that the re solution of the select committee ’ 


a. —— * issue of this bill and the conflict which it has introduced. 
appointed in 1540 to consider the means of admitting ladies to a portion of the | entirely ridiculous to apprehend 
Strangers’ gallery, together with the plan of Sir R. Smirke, should be adopted, 

i that means should be taken to carry it into effect with as little delay as pos- 
sive ’ 

\f- TYTErNR } 

Mr. POTTER, amid the loudest laughter, begged leave to second the motion 


t possibly conceive any good reason which could be assigned against 


‘ P 
“al 


At all events, it is 
» Ypon such a subject, any collision between the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, in which the bulk of the people can be brought 
to take the smallest interest, and still less, that any thing like a popular move- 
ment will be excited. The Lords are only curtailing the bill of those parts 


which are dangerous to the public peace and to the established reli rion of the 





empire, and there can exist no doubt whateve rat public of ; , 
an had been tried in the oid House the ventilat , sae — = Seats San Gane optiten 16 te lek 
use, in the ventilator, [A laugh.) | favour.—and that the sound and well judging portion of the community applaud 

© lemiale Sex were as much interested in the proceedings of that House | and will strenuously uphold the peers hev are doi The : 
' +e 1 . | phold the peers in what they are doing. The vast ma- 
r, and if any por / on Meu Was disposed to hear the debates, they | jority of the people of England, ineluding the truly conscientious Dissenters 
to refuce th ; wel! knows » lad ' n it sal aa: 
) hem t was wel! known that the ladies exercised an amongst the body, are all averse to anything like Catholic ascendancy and, a 
ivence in the state } hy she t not be pr xere , ] ‘cS j les ' sted i em. 
fluence Pen oe why s! 1 it not be properly exercised ! | the very zeal of Mr. O'Connell and his col.eagues, to carry the original bill ur 
beneficiz vence virtugus | »} P : ' ’ vi eee th ce 
eficial influence of a virtuous and enligh ened mother [a | impaired, is, in itself, an unanswerable argument for its importance the i 
exerted over her son who had a seat in Parliament , , . a ceetuae ellie 
od i in Parhamen And if the | terests of the Papists, so the majority of every « ss of Protestants, whether 
i¢ Any Loi viembe A > tter he yat } : oi ~ ' es te 
) . mn 7 wished to pear lithe debates, why yuld she not! members of the Established Church or Dissenters appear to have conceived a 
' ' nity ey were admitte nlv ti ‘renck mil 3 | P ' wt om ts 
wag P % re admitted into the SF h Chambers at | well founded alarm as to the probable consequences of this municipal reform i 
‘Was weil known that the ladles had seats assigned to them. He | Ireland te 


Of one thing we are entirely sure, name y, that it will be impossible ta 
any one else, and | excite any public clamor 


ere pay as much attention to the debates as . 
i mever witnessed ti vention to the devates a ir against the Conservative party upon this ground ; and 
withessed the slightest appearance of evity ’ My 


lL ond le P i} » friend t )) ] 
(Loud laughter TN iredly, the friends of the ministers in the House of Commons, will not be 


| absurd enough to pueh the collision of the two houses to extremes, upon a point 
| in which the people would not co-operate withthem. So much as respects the 
question of the collision of the two houses. No Irish question, and certainly 
not this Irish question, can lead to such a collision as will alone be of any con 
sequence or importance; namely, a collision, in which the great and decided 
majority of the public will take the part of the Commons against the Lords, 
| and thus put the House of Peers in the critical, and, perhaps, perilous predica- 
| ment of being deemed to stand in the way Of salutary reform, and, to impede 
| the due course of the peaceful and ordinary administration of government and 
legislation. 
| As regards the apprehended dissolution of parliament, it appears to us to be 
the mere vapouring of the Treasury journals, and that nothing can be further 
| from the intention of the ministers. Is it to be expected, indeed, that the King, 
in the present state of the country, will suffer the ministers again to dissolve the 
| parliament, and to ruin, or at least dilapidate, so many private fortunes in the 
contest which would necessarily ensue? At the age of 70, is his Majesty to 
enjoy no interval of peace! Are even his last years to be clouded by political 
feuds, heats, and agitation? Is the House of Commons to be punished for the 
| imputed delinquency of the Lords? Are the Lords to be thus avowedly over- 
| awed, and is there to be a dissolution of parliament every time that the House of 
| Peers is exercising its independent functions? Of what use, in fact, will be 
| the House of Peers, if it becomes a settled maxim that it shall always act and 
deliberate under this suspended rod? The thing is too absurd to require fur- 


proposed was that ladies should be admitted. ‘This was tried, and from that | ther argument; there will be no dissolution, so long as the King retains those 
moment not a single Member was seen drunk. He did not mean to say that | grave, sober, and faithful friends and adherents, who still make up a portion of 


| his daily family and household. 

| As to the resignation of ministers, it appears to us almost unnecessary to 
| argue so plain a point; they have no thought of the kind, they are all too 
| prudent and too much experienced in the ways of business to allow such a pur- 
| pose to enter into their minds. ‘The effect of their resignation at the present 
moment would be nothing less than to put their adversaries in the possession of 
| place and power for the next nine months to come. ‘The estimates have all 
been presented to the House of Commons, and the supplies nearly all voted : 


|of the ladies. [Laughter.] He thought, however, the Hon. and Gallant | so that the successors of ministers would at once prorogue parliament without 
| any necessity of assembling it again until the spring of next year. It is quite 


clear to us, therefore, that the House of Lords might either safely have rejected 
the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, or may proceed to work it into such forms as 
they may think most conducive to the public benefit. Even the Whigs will not so 
far sacrifice English interests to their Irish confederates as to dissolve the par- 


| liament upon a question so purely Irish. We have no doubt, that, upon the 


committal of the bill, there will be much loud and angry speaking, and that the 
ministers and the House of Commons will appear to condole Mr. O’Connell upon 
the factious indifference of the Lords to Irish interests; but as there exists no 


| public sympathy in England upon the question, it will be impossible, we repeat 


to employ it asa means of popular excitement. The ministers will, in fact, 
have nothing upon which they can hope to appeal to the people with any effect ; 
a dissolution, therefore, or resignation, will be so much self-sacrifice for no pur- 
pose. 


— 
IRISH CORPORATION BILL AND ITS AMENDMENTS. 
From the Times. 

Lord Fitzgerald moved ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the committee that they 
have power to make provision for the abolition of such corporations, and for such 
arrangements as may be necessary, on their abclition, for securing the efficient 
and impartial administration of justice, and the peace and good government of 
cities and towns in Ireland.” 

We will not, by an attempt to describe it, weaken the force of the eloquent 
and well-argued speech with which the noble Lord accompanied this resolution. 
It must be read to be appreciated. We content ourselves with giving, in a form 
which we take to be the most convenient, the plan which Lord Fitzgerald pro- 
poses to substitute for the Ministerial measure. ‘The reader will see the two in 
contrast :— 

THE MINISTERIAL BILL. THE PROPOSED MEASURE. 

All acts, charters, &c., repealed, All existing corporations in Ireland 
that are inconsistent with the bill (i.e.) to be abolished from the lst of Janua- 
in effect, an abolition of existing cor- ry, 1837. 
porations, with a view to reconstruc- 


tion. 
Reserves freemen’s rights of pro- The same. 
perty. 
And the elective franchise reserved The same. 
by Reform Bill. 
Sheriffs to be appointed by the Lord- Sheriffs and coroners to be appoint- 


Lieutenant (except in Londonderry, to ed by the Crown. 
which the Crown appoints), and coro- 

ners to be appuinted by the council of 

the borough. 


Clerk of the Peace to be appointed The same. 
by the Lord Lieutenant 

The Crown to appoint a Recorder, The same. 
who is to sit as the sole judge of Courts The Recorder also to hold Civil Bill 
of Borough Sessions. Courts. 


Where no Recorder, Assistant Bar- 
rister to hold these Courts. 
The crown to appoint salaried justi- The Constabulary Force Bill will 
ces and justices of the peace. give this power to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to pro- 
vide for it. 


All exclusive criminal jurisdictions The same, except those of cities and 
abolished. towns which are counties. 
The Lord-Lieutenant, on petition of The Lord-Lieutenant, by advice of 
the Council to grant separate sessions, the Privy Council, to grant separate 
sessions. 


The Council to appoint watchmen. Local acts with respect to police to 
be continued. 

The Council have the power to tax All powers with respect to police 
the inhabitants for paving, lighting, now given to corporations, or any por- 
cleansing and watching, and for that tion of them, to be vested in the Lord- 
purpose are to have the same powers Lieutenant. 
as if appointed Commissioners under 
the 9th of George IV., c.82. 

The inhabitants of towns to be at 
{ liberty to adopt the provisions of 9 
George IV., c. 82, a liberty which they 
enjuy at present, and one much insisted 
on by Reformers generally—viz., that 
of taxing themselves. 

All property of existing corporations Property of existing corporations in 
to be vested in the new corporations, schedule to be vested in a Board of 
and administered by the Council, sub- Commissioners, to be appointed by the 
| ject to certain restrictions againstalien- Lord-Lieutenant, who are to continue 
ation, and the grant of leases for long to act fora limited time ; to report to 
terns. the Lord-Lieutenant, the state of cor- 
| porate property, means of paying off 

debts, probable surplus, unnecessary 
offices, and compensation to present 
holders. 

Commissioners to be empowered to 
sell lands, and invest the proceeds in 
Government securities. 

The Commissioners, with the con- 
sent of the Lord-Lieutenant, may abo- 
lish tolls, if the revenues afford a suffi- 
cient security for creditors. 

The charity estates and funds vested This provision will be retained, or 
in corporations to continue vested in the charity estates and funds will be 
the corporators, who are now trustees, vested in the Government Commis- 
though they shall not be members of _ sioners. 
the new corporations, until the Ist of 
May, 1837, unless Parliament shall pre- 
viously otherwise direct; afterwards, 
in case of no Legislative measure, the 
Lord Chancellor to appoint trustees to 


| administer the trusts. 


—— 
By the St. Andrew. 

London, May 6.—We have received by a courier from Madrid, letters ayd 
papers to the 27th inclusive. In one of the former there is a postscript, dated 
2 o'clock, A.M., April 28, by which we are informed that the Ministerial arrange- 
ments had been at length completed, ‘They are as follows: M. Mendizabal* 
President of the Council and Minister of Finance; Count Almodovar, Foreign 
Affairs ; General Rodil, war; M. Ferrer, Marine. The other two departments, 
of Justice and the Interior, were to remain in the hands of their actual oc- 
cupants. ‘The royal ordinances relative to these appointments were to be sub- 
mitted to the Queen immediately for her signature, and to appear the day after in 
the Madrid Gazette 

The civil war in Spain is still carried on as barbarously as ever. No decisive 
movement has taken place. Several friars, wh6 were followers of some of the 

| Carlist chiefs, were taken and shot. The National Guard complained of the 
‘ 
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= 
hardships they had to encounter, which were greatly increased by a want of 
The Queen of Portugal’s sudden dismissal of the Chamber of Legislature 
has been followed by a change of ministry—as I anticipated in my last. Here 
is the list. Duke of Terceira, President of the Council, and Minister of 
War; M. Da Silva Carvalho, Finance; Count Villa Real, Foreign Affairs ; M. 
A. J. Ferrer, Interior; M. A. D’Aguiar, Justice; M. Gonzales de Miranda, 
eo has been commenced in favour of the widow and family of 
the late James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. There are 5 children ; the eldest 
only 15 years old. £120, only, has been raised. Literary men of all politics 
on the committee. 
aa Shelley is to edit the posthumous work of her father, the novelist God- 
win,—including a very copious autobiography. 
—_——— 
FURTHER ACCOUNTS FROM TEXAS 
Of the Defeat and Capture of Santa Anna. 
{From the New Orleans Bulletin.) : 
The following are copies of letters and documents direct from Houston’s 
Camp, received yesterday by the steamer Levant, from Natchitoches. [The 
orders are copies of translations from the original Spanish. ] 
Santa Ana to Gen. Philosola. 
Army of Operations, Coast Division under my command. 
Having yesterday had an unfortunate encounter, I have resolved to remain a 
prisoner of war in the hands of the enemy. After having taken every precau- 
tion, I therefore hope that your excellency will cause the division under the 
command of Gen. Parza to countermarch to Bexar, where he will wait for or- 
ders. Your excellency will also return to the same place, and order General 
Viesca, with his division, to Guadaloupe Victoria. I have agreed on an armis- 
tice with Gen. Houston, ad interim, until we can agree on terms of lasting 
eace. 
P ‘Your excellency will take such measures as may be necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the armny, which will remain under your command. The money 
that has arrived at Matamoras, and the provisions of the place, and those at 
Victoria, will be subject to your orders; also, $20,000 that may be in the 
Treasury are to be taken from Bexar. I trust that your excellency will, with- 
out fail, comply with those dispositions, advising me of same by return of cou- 
riers; as, also, if any should oppose its accomplishment. God and Liberty. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA. 
Camp Jacinto, April 22, 1836. 
[Copy, No. 2.] 
Army of Operations. 
Excellent Sir: Inasmuch as I have ordered your Excellency by official note 
of this day that you cause the troops to return to Bexar and Guadaloupe Vic- 
toria, I charge you to instruct the commandants of the several divisions not to 
permit any damage to be done to the property of the country ; hoping that these 
dispositions will be punctually complied with. God and Liberty. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA. 
San Jacinto, April 22, 1836. 
(Order, No. 3.] 
Army of Operations. 
Excellent Sir: You will immediately order the military command at Goliad 
to put all the prisoners made at Copana at liberty, and send them forthwith to 
San Felippe de Austin, and for which purpose your Excellency will dictate such 
orders as may be conducent to the object. God and Liberty. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA. 
Camp San Jacinto, April 22, 1836. 
War Department, 
Head Quarters Army, San Jacinto River, April 26, 1836. 
All the troops on their march from the East will report at Head Quarters as 
early as possible, marching by way of Harrisburgh for the present—but all turn 
out. The enemy have been badly defeated, and are retreating precipitately, for 
the purpose of concentrating. 


One bold push now will drive them entirely out of the country, and secure | 


Liberty, Independence, and Peace, to Texas. Let all turn out. Our standard 
is a victorious one, and waves beautifully under the smiles of a beneficent Pro- 
vidence. THOS. J. RUSH, Sec. of War. 

Copy of a letter from General Samuel Houston dated ’ 

San Jacinto, 26th April, 1836. 

Tell our friends all the news, and that we have beaten the enemy, killed 630, 
and taken 570 prisoners. Gens. Santa Anna and Cos are taken, and three 
generals slain. Vast amount of property taken, and about 15 hundred stand of 
arms, many swords, and one nine pound brass cannon.—Tell them to come on, 
and let the people plant corn. SAMUEL HOUSTON, 
Commander-in- Chief. 


Died, in London, on the 15th of April, aged 31, Penelope Mary, the beloved wife 


of Richard Edward Cumberland, Esq. and sister of C. Bankhead, Esq. H. B. M. 
Secretary of Legation at Washington. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 7 a — per cent. prem, 

















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1836. 


By various arrivals we are in possession of London papers to the 6th ult 

The Parliamentary business is the most important public proceedings in 
England at this time. 
Lords in a manner the most conducive to the public weal; the decided majority 
of 84, asannounced in our last, will enable the Conservative party to make that 


amendment in the Ministerial plan which appears to be so necessary. In order 


that our readers may understand the nature of these amendments, we have co- | 


pied from the Times an article which places them in a fair and conspicuous 
point of view. Lord Lyndhurst takes the lead of the Conservatives in purify- 
ing this measure. 
On the 26th of April the Marquess of Chandos brought forward his motion 
for the relief of the Agricultural interest, which was io the following effect :-— 


‘That in the application of any surplus revenue towards the relief of the 
burdens of the country, either by the remission of taxation or otherwise, due 


regard should be had to the necessity of a portion thereof being applied to the 
agricultural interest.” 


The motion was opposed by Lord John Russell, Mr. Hume, and others. 
Even Sir James Graham and Sir Robert Peel withheld their support; but not- 
withstanding, on a division taking place, 172 voted with the Marquess, and only 
208 with the Ministers, leaving a majority of 36. Had Sir Robert Peel and Sir 


James Graham voted with Lord Chandos, the Ministers would, in ali probability, 
have been left in a ininority. 


Sir W. Molesworth, on the 3d of May, again brought the subject of Lord 
Brudenell’s appointment to the Coloneley of the 11th Dragoons before the 
House, and offered the following motion :— 

“That a select committee be appointed to inquire into the conduct of the | 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, in reference to the appointment of Lord 
Brudenell as Lieutenant-Colonel of the [1th Regiment of Light Dragoons.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hume. Lord Brudenell defended himself | 
in an able speech, and read numerous testimonials from some of the most emi- 
nent officers in the service in his bebalf. The effect upon the House was very 
striking, for Sir William Molesworth’s motion was lost by a vote of 322 to 42. | 
This will probably set the subject at rest. 

The vote by Ballot does not seem to be a favourite scheme with the present 
House of Commons; Mr. Grote, Member for London, who is a great stickler 
for this plan of voting, gave notice of a motion on that subject and a day was 
fixed for its discussion. But ss soon as the order of the day was read, a mem- 
ber desired that the House might be counted, when it was discovered that there 
was not a quorum present, only twenty-seven patriots being in their places! ‘The 


House was consequently adjourned, and with it no doubt all schemes for ballot 
voting for the present session at any rate. 


Mr. Grote and his adherents are | 
somewhat mortified at this result, and predict that the country can only be saved 
by the adoption of their plan; but as England, in the opinion of these gentle- 
men, has been lost some half-a-dozen times already within our remembrance, 
we are not particularly uneasy on the present occasion. 





| 








The Irish Corporation Bill is being dealt with in the | 


Che Albion, 


introduce the Basket Maker to the American public. The London Court Jour- 
nal has the honour of making Mr. Miller known in the British metropolis ; at 
all events, we are mainly indebted to that publication for our knowledge of this 
interesting writer. We shall, in subsequent numbers, continue to present our 
readers with other extracts until our labours shall have been superceded by the 
Harpers, or some other spirited publishers on this side of the Atlantic who 
will give the entire volume to the American reader. In the mean time we 
submit the following modest and affecting passages from the preface :— 

“Tn premisingthat the following pages are the productionof anentirely unedu- 
cated person, who, at the age of nine years, was thrust forth to gain a livelihood 
by the labour of his hands, he desires to be understood as pleading the fact in 
extenuation only of his grammatical inaccuracies, for he is well aware that, in 
every other respect, his volume must rest upon its own merits. 

“Tt is true that the work has been composed under circumstances the most un- 
propitious for literary exertion, the author being at the time altogether depend- 
ant upon his own manual labour, in basket-making, for support. Many portions 
of the volume were written amid the fatigue and exertion consequent upon 
several hours daily perambulation in the streets of the metropolis, in unsuccess- 
ful endeavours to dispose of his baskets : when his spirit was subdued by pover- 
ty and disappointment, when even hope had deserted his dwelling, and despair 
sat brooding by his hearth. 

** He had, long before this, been an adventurer on the uncertain sea of lite- 
rature ; but the periodical skiffs in which he had embarked had, many of them, 
been wrecked, and he was cast upon a desolate shore, on which grew a few 
osiers, and by clinging to these, and weaving them together, he was just saved 
from the returning waves, which have devoured numbers of his struggling com- 
panions. 

‘** He then took refuge in one of those silent alleys of which there is no lack in 
“busy London,” where hearts break daily, whose deep feelings are wholly un- 
known to the gay and prosperous,—where many a tear gushes forth unheeded, 
and many a sigh is breathed, which finds not an echo beyond the desolate dwel- 
ling of the sufferer.” 
| From this obscurity the poet has been rescued. Is he again to be consigned 
| to it!—or rather, to a state rendered far more dreary and desolate than before, 
| by the glimpse which has been afforded him of a brighter pathway, and the hope 
| that he might enter and find out some cheerful shelter? He is willing to be 

either bard or basket-maker—as *‘ good advice” may determine. Hear what he 
| says upon this point :— 
| ‘That the world is overstocked with authors is not to be disputed, but it is 


equally true that it is too full of basket-makers! Which path shall the author 
| pursue 7” 











ASTOR’S HOTEL. 
This magnificent building is now open, and we understand already filled with 
| boarders. Its plan and execution is admirable, and is not less honourable to the 


a place of public accommodation. The house has been taken by the Messrs. 
Boyden from Boston, a name, as connected with the Tremont House, which 
gives earnest of successful management. 
spirited description of the establishment which appeared in the Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser of Tuesday. 


This splendid public house, which was commenced two years since, was 
opened yesterday to the inspection of the editors of the public press, and we 
had opportunity to pass through this magnificent edifice, and to take a bird’s eye 


view of its internal arrangements, 


Barclay streets, opposite the Park. 
and is 150 feet on Barclay and Vesey streets. 


It is five stories in height. 

from the streets and centre. 
On the south of the office is the Gentlemen’s Reading Reom. 

feet, with a ceiling 191+2 feet high. 


Broadway. 


and costly materials. 


On the Vesey street wing is the Ladies Dining Room, sufficiently capacious 
The first floor contains about 
The second floor has a Hall running the whole length of the 
The rooms which 
look into the streets are all furnished as parlors, and on the opposite sides of 
On this floor on Broadway, is a Club Room, which 

has been named ** the Duke’s Room,” probably intended as the abode of so im- 
| portant a personage, should one of so high title condescend to visit our wooden 


| to seat 100 ladies, and is richly furnished. 
twenty parlors 


| building on Broadway, and on Vesey and Barclay streets. 


the hall are the bed rooms 


| country. 


The upper rooms command a very extensive view of the city and public 
buildings. 


emporium of the western world. 


There are three hundred and eight rooms which will be occupied by the 


boarders. ‘The whole number of rooms amount to 390. 





Sir John Colborne, Lady Colborne, and family, still remain at the American 
Hotel. 


Forces. 


Herman Thorne, Esq., his lady and family, arrived in the Rhone, from Paris, 


on Thursday. 


Sir Daniel Jones arrived from England in one of the late packets, and will 


proceed to Canada in a few days. 


Weare indebted to the Hon. Gideon Lee for a copy of the correspondence 
which has lately taken place between the governments of the United States 


and Mexico, on the subject of Texas, and published by order of Congress. 


All the packets for Europe of the 24th of last month and subsequently, are 
detained in the harbour in consequence of the uninterrupted prevalence of a 
Miss Young and a part of Sir John Colborne’s family will 
sail in the Sheffield, which is only waiting for a favourable change in the 


north easterly wind. 


weat her. 





UPPER CANADA—CHURCH LANDS. 
We readily give insertion to the following communication. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
Sir—Your zeal to promote the best interests of his Majesty’s Provin- 
ces, leads me to address you on a subject of great delicacy, which has proved 


| the stronghold of the enemies of British connexion, who mistake the support 


they have derived from many worthy men in relation to a dominant Church, as 
if they would lead such loyal and patriotic men to sustain their views on other 
subjects. 

An extensive and intimate acquaintance with Upper Canada leads me, fear- 
less of contradiction, to assert that by placing the inhabitants of Upper Canada 
upon a perfect equality of religious privileges, in as full and ample a manner as 


| they all enjoy political privileges, such men as Dr. O'Grady and Mr. M‘Kenzie 
| would sink into their true state of insignificance. 


His Majesty’s Government having removed this strong ground of these agitators, 
by restoring the Clergy Reserves to the Crown, a new source of triumph to 
those men has arisen from the announcement of the endowment of 57 Rectories 
by the late Governor Sir John Colborne, which by the way had been set apart 
for these Rectories some years ago, and in justice could no more have been 
resumed than grants made to individuals. However, the agitators will no doubt 
seize upon this act of the late Governor and bring it as a charge against his 
Majesty's Government, as violating the principles held forth that a dominant 
Church should not be upheld in the Province—that ample provision should be 
made forthe clergy by lands being thus set apart, the good effect of which is 
apparent in the United States, where lands had been granted previous to the 
separation of the States from England, from the grounds of which many reli- 
gious communities are now deriving support, and the people so far relieved from 
contribution to uphold their Churches. 

Iam among those who would afford equal favour to all my fellow subjects, 
and inasmuch as the principle has been admitted of aiding the Roman Catholics, 


spirit of the opulent proprietor than to the city itself which possesses so superb 


We extract the following from a 


| The Hotel is situated in Broadway, and occupies the block between Vesey and 
Its front on Broadway is about 200 feet, 
The exterior is of Quincy 
granite, and, viewed in any direction, makes a plain yet an imposing appearance. 
The wings of this building form a hollow square, the 
yard being in the centre—so that the rooms on all sides receive light and air 


On the first 
floor is the Dining Room, which is on the Barclay street wing, and 100 by 40 
On the same floor, on the corner of 
Broadway and Barclay sts., is the Gentlemea’s Drawing or Smoking and Con- 
versation Room—this room commands a fine view of the Park, City Hall and 
On the same floor, corner of Vesey street and Broadway, is the 
Ladies Drawing Room, which is richly and elegantly furnished with Brussels 
carpeting, marble tables, ottomans, sofas and chairs, of splendid workmanship 
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It may be asked, what would you do with other communities? the above ap- 
plication does them no injury. They are few in number, and in after days, 


should they become numerous, their claims may be then made ; sufficient wmio 
the day is the evil thereof. 


Sir, I feel conscious that such even-handed dealing would be in accordance 
with the gracious wishes of his Majesty, and, from what I have heard, accept~ 
able to Sir Francis Head, as well as to the people at large. 

I will add that a few persons have had grants of land equal in quantity or value 
to what is suggested for each denomination. Land granted to individuals hae 
not been productive of cither loyalty or gratitude ; while to a body it has always 
proved so. And I rejoice, Sir, to assure you, the people of Upper Canada are 


a truly loyal and prosperous community, and must become a mighty and peace- 
ful limb of the Empire. A Lanp Hotper. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—The boards of ‘ Old Drury” are just now graced by the ar- 

rival of a performer of no common order. We have already been gratified by 
witnessing the eccentricities of the Irish character, as represented by Power, 
the peculiarities of individual character by the lamented Mathews, the travestie 

of absurdity itself, by the Momus of the day, Reeve, but we are now to see the 

comedy of Real Life, set forth by the acting of the most classic Comedian of 

modern times. No one who steadfastly regards the performances of Mr. Dow-- 
ton can have a doubt that he is an accurate and careful observer of mankind , 
an investigator of the various passions which sway their conduct in life, and 
eminently successful in portraying the feelings which may be supposed to actuate 
the character he represents. There is a depth of humour too which cannot be 
described, although it may always be perceived, in his acting. He uses no 
grimaces, no contortions, to give point to his meaning : but steps about the stage, 
speaks, moves, and acts like a ‘*man of this world.” But the subdued play 

of his features, the twinkling of his eye, the twitching of his fingers, and all 

the various small play which mankind on the great stage of the world are apt to 

use without consciousness of it, is adopted by Dowton without scruple as a 
legitimate auxiliary. His Falstaff is thought to be without a rival, and we 

think, with justice. He keeps up the cowardice, the bravado, and the volup- 
tuous selfishness of the character, he plays off in it all the racy humour and wits 
which has never had a rival character ; but he never drops his hero into a low 
vulgar buffoon. It is the recorded opinion of the late John Kemble that Falstaff 
was always meant to be a gentleman in deportment, although a latitudinarian in 
morals ; and Dowton has practically submitted to the same belief. The Love- 
gold, Obadiah Prim, Sir Francis Gripe, and various other characters in which 
this excellent actor has shone, attest his superiority in developing the depths of 
the human heart: but his Cantwell we consider to be the crowning point of his 
ekill; and we hazard little in saying that the frequenters of the Theatre, and the 
judges of that kind of representation which holds up to view the most secret 
springs of action, will experience an intense delight and satisfaction, in seeing 
the English * Tartuffe embodied in the person of Mr. Dowton. We know 
not indeed that the Manager could have paid a greater compliment to American 
taste, than that of introducing to their notice an artist so finished in his style, se 
simple in his expression, and so fine in his representation. 


We observe by the New York Mirror that Mr. James Wallack has offered a 
premium of one thousand dollars, for the best American drama. We are glad 


to see this liberal offer made, and doubt not it will be successful. The follow- 
ing is the notice we refer to :— 


TO NATIVE DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 

The subscriber offers the sum of oNE THOUSAND DOLLARs for the best originat 
play upon an attractive and striking subject in American history. The prin- 
cipal part to be adapted to his style of acting. A committee of literary gen- 
tlemen will be chosen to decide upon the merits of such plays as may be sub- 
mitted to them for this premiim, which will be awarded to the writer of the 
best production of the above description. It is requested that all manuscripts 
may be sent, (post-paid,) on or before the first of October next, addressed to 
Gerorce P. Morris, Esq. New York Mirror office. James Wa.wack. 





Those on the south and western wings overlook the Hudson, the 
lower and upper Bays, the Islands, the Jersey shore, and a beautiful and interest- 
ing view of the shipping at the wharves, and the spreading canvas of hundreds 
of vessels arriving and departing, from what may truly be termed the commercial 


It is the intention of Sir John, we understand, to make a short visit 
to Washington, before he returns to Canada to resume the command of the 


| the Presbyterians, and the Wesleyan Methodists, I do not see any grounds for 
On our first page will be found a notice of a work just published by Thomas excluding the Baptists who are numerous, respectable, and loyal ; nor indeed 
Miller, Basket Maker, whose beautiful effusions, particularly in prose, have often | 40Y other community of Christians sufficiently numerous to require a fixed and 
appeared in these columns. Mr. Miller is untaught, but is nevertheless the poet | stated Ministry. i would therefore, Sir, ne yom advocating. that to 
of nature, and we welcome him among the brict | the respective religious communities so enumerated, there 8 ould be invested in 
. 8 the bright galaxy of names that adorn | Ty stees, to be by them respectively appointed, 50,000 acres of land to each of 
the page of modern English literature. We believe that, as in the cases of Mrs. | said denominatiens, to revert to the Crown if not in each case preserved for the 
Hemans, Miss Landon, Capt. Marryat, and others, we have been the first to | 





MR. AND MRS. WOOD. 
A subscription has been opened, for the purchase of a service of plate to be 
presonted to Mr.and Mrs. Wood. ‘The following are the different articles of 
this superb present, which is valued at one thousand dollars. 


A richly chased salver, grape border, with a moss centre, ornamented with 
clusters of flowers. 


Two large richly chased silver pitchers, with frosted borders, and heavy seroll 
brands, ornamented with figures in bold relief. 


A silver teakettle with heating lamp, richly chased, and corresponding with 
the pitcher. 


Tea pot, sugar bowl, and cream cup, and two goblets with covers, the latter 
ornamented with arichly chased American Eagle. 


‘ That excellent actor Mr. Abbott, is playing a short engagement at the Park. 
Those who value the regular drama, and enjoy chaste and finished acting should 
not be absent from the theatre on his nights. 


—>—. 


WINE AND WATER. 
From the New York Mirror. 

The following lines were evidently intended as a hit at an innovation upon # 
well-ordered soirée, by the exclusion of wine, and the introduction of water, 
which made such a stir and excitement in the fashionable circles of this city, 
some three or four years since. The guod old customs of our ancestors, how- 
ever, have asserted the supremacy, and little or nothing remains to attest the 
sensation which then prevailed, but these verses which commemorate the cir- 
cumstance. We hope the author has not abandoned the muses, and that we 


may again have the pleasure of laying before our readers some other produc- 
tions of his pungent and humorous pen. 


LES SOIREES. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
My shop is a grocer’s—a snug, genteel place, 
Near the corner of Oak-street and Pearl; 
I dress, dance and bow to the ladies with grace, 
And tie my cravat with a curl. 


I’m ask’d to all parties—north, south, east and west, 
‘That take place between Chatham and Cherry, 

And when I’ve been absent full oft has the * best 
Society * ceased to be merry. 


And nothing has darkened a sky so serene, 
Nor disordered my beauship’s Elysium, 

Till this season among our ¢op belles there has been 
What is call'd by the clergy ‘a schism.” 


*Tis all about eating and drinking—one set 
Gives sponge-cake, a few “ kisses” or so, 
And is cool’d after dancing, with classic sherbet, 

“ Sublimed ” (see Lord Byron) * with snow.” 


Another insists upon punch and perdriz, 
Lobster-salad, champagne—and, by the way 

Of a novelty only—those pearls of our sea, 
Stew'd oysters from Lynn-Haven bay. 


Miss Flounce, the young milliner, blue-eyed and bright, 
In the front parlour over her shop 

Entertains, as the phrase is, a party to-night, 
Upon pea-nuts and ginger-pop ; 


And Miss Fleece, who's a hosier, and not quite as young, 
Bot is wealthier far than Miss Fluunce, 

She entertains also to-night with cold tongue, 
Smoked-herring and cherry-bounce. 


In praise of cold water the Theban bard spoke, 
He, of Teos, sang sweetly of wine; 

Miss Flounce is a Pindar in cashmere and cloak, 
Miss Fleece an Anacreon divine. 


The Montagues carry the day in Swamp-place ; 
In Pike-street the Capulets reign ; 

A limonadiere is the badge of one race, 
Of the other a flask of champagne. 


Now as both the same evening its party announces, 
What betier,4 pray, can be done 

Than drink water from eight until ten with the Flounces, 
And then wine with the Fleeces till one ? 





| support of their respective clergy. 
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A FEATHER. 





June 4, 


The words by T. H. Bayly,—composed by I. Willis. Philadelphia, published by Fict, Meignen, & Oo. 
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My heart was free, you caught it, My friends look’don andthought it 4 
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You are not what I thought you, 
When long ago I sought you, 
Your face was fair but lurking there is a frown ; 
You are not what I thought you, 


WILLIAM GODWIN. 

The death of a man in the eightieth year of his age can excite no surprise ; 
yet Mr. Godwin retained till the last hour of his protracted life, such a vigour 
and strength, both of body and mind,that his friends had, perhaps, less intimation 
of the coming event than usually marks its approach in much younger men. 

Mr. Godwin, according to a brief and somewhat imperfect memoir, prefixed to 
the edition of ‘Caleb Williams,’ in the Standard Novels, was born at Wisbeach, 
on the 3rd of March 1755. He was the son of a Calvinist minister, and 
received his edueation at the Dissenters’ College at Hoxton. In 1778 he became 
himself, minister to a congregation at Stowmarket, in Suffolk. In 1782, we be- 
lieve he published his first work, entitled, ‘Sketches of History in Six Sermons ;’ 
bat in 1782 he abandoned the Church, caine to London, and devoted himself 
wholly to literature. It was not, however, till 1793 that he attracted general 
attention, by the publication of his ‘ Political Justice’~a work which, though 
now almost forgotten, excited extraordinary attention at the time of its ap- 
pearance. This was followed, almost immediately, by ‘ Caleb Williams,’ which 

t once established a reputation that will carry his name down to posterity. In 
1797 he published ‘The Inquirer,’ a series of essays, in which he further 

veloped, or rather gave wider application to, the principles advanced in his 
great work ;—in 1799 * St. Leon’: in 1891 he produced, at Drury Lane, a 
ragedy, called * Antonio,’ which, however, was performed but once; in 1803 
‘The Life of Chaucer,’ and * Fleetwood’ in 1804. 


firs 


opened a bovkseller's shop in Skinner Street, and became a somewhat extensive 
publisher of children’s books, many of which he wrote himself; but as bis name, 
rom his known political and religious opinions, was likely to prejudice their 

sale, they were issued under the fictitious one of Baldwin—among these was a 
somewhat popular History of England. He continued in trade for many years, 
but ultimately, we believe, failed. So entirely had he been lost sight of by the 
public generally, during these years of drudgery, that when * Mandeville’ was 
announced, in 1817, it sounded like a voice from the grave. Mr. Godwin now 
again devoted himself to literature, brought out a reply to Malthus, whose work 
was expressly written to controvert the opinions of Condorcet, Godwin and 
others of that school; and subsequen'ly, though at wide intervals, produced 
‘The History of the Comimonwealth’—*‘ Cloudesley’—' The Lives of the 
Necromancers’—and continued his literary labours almost to the last hour of his 
life. We have not intended here to give a cumplete list of his works, but only 
to allude to the more celebrated: he wrote many others, among them we re- 
member an * Essay on Sepulchres.’ 

Mr. Godwin was three tises married. His first wife was the celebrated 
fary Wollstonecraft, by whom he had one daughter, the present Mrs. Shelley ; 
y his second marriage, one son, the author of ‘ Transfusion.’ Of his genius 
we have so often spoken, that it is not necessary for us here to repeat our 


icomlums As aman, he was of a mild and placid disposition, with great 
banity of manners—perhaps a little cold. Something, therefore, may be 


jucted for mere temperament, from the value of the acknowledgement, when 


add, that it was a marked peculiarity of his character, that, under all cir- 


cumstances, of good report or ill report, he always spoke of friend or foe with 
ue same equal discrimination and justice 

It » tk mour of Earl Grey that Mr. Godwin's old age was made smooth 

pleasant bY an appol iment under gove nent, Which, though moderate 

‘ it 1i0Omninal, we presume, in its du es, Was 8 flicient for his modest 





When long ago I sought you, 

Your face was fair but lurking there is a frown, 
A frown that pride hath taught you, 
That pride hath taught you! 


REMOVAL—Wm. Arnold, M.D. Dentist. Respectfully informs his friends 


and the public, that he has removed to No. 28 Warren st., next door below his 
late residence. Dr. Arnold begs leave also to announce that he has associated with 
him in his profession, Mr. Falkner, (lately from Europe), who will attend more par- 
ucularly to the mechanical department. Messrs. Arnold & Falkner, hope by this 
arrangement, to merit a continuation of that patronage which, Dr. A. has already 
so liberally experienced. fin 4-31] 


WIRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 

plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 

in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 

[ron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 

as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 
nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO, 

Dec. 19-tf, 


NALLS OF NIAGARA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 
Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 








| bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 








4 ie PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Me 
in Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptuble Teeth, superiur method 
Of Inserting and tixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surg 
---to JONATHAN De ’ ‘ ita gery 
Chambers-st., N.Y 


° (Jan .10.-ly. 


IDGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. $ 
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stand Diplomaot the Ameri- 


$!Ix acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 
to reside on them. 


The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- | 


ways verdant. Excellent water is found on itat adepth nowhere exceeding trom 
eight to twenty-five feet. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 
the improving village of Drummondsville. 

The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of paymert will 
be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 


| of one fifth each, with interest on each instalment as it becomes due. 
About this time, though the fact is not stated in the memoir referred to, he | . , 


Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 
Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U. C. 
[March 5, 12t.] 


FFNHEATRE ROYAL MONTREAL. Mess. Dinmore & Ward beg to in- 
form the Ladies and Gentlemen and the public in general of Montreal that they 
have leased the Theatre for a short Summer Season, which they intend shall com- 
mence on or about the 13th of June with an efficient company, and during the 
Season they will have the honour to present. 
Mr. JOHN REEVE, HERR CLINE, 
Mr. BALLS, Mr. ABBOTT. 
and other celebrated and attractive performers. They further assure the public that 
neither cost nor pains shall be spared to render the Establishment worthy of 


support. aI—tf,] 








NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 


[To sail on the Ist, 10th,and 20th of every month.] 


This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 


succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from) Days ef Sailing from | 

New-York London. Porismouth., 
Toronto, R, Griswold, April 10, May 27, June 1, 
Ontario, Huttleston, ~~ a Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
Westminster, George Moore, May |! "Wis Mar. |, 
St. James Wim.S. Sebor, ~~ ©, Mar. 7, * 6, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, ”- - Bee ”~ 2 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin June |, ~ ie Aprill, 
Gia liator, Thos. Britton, os 10, April 7, "7 10, 
Quebec F. H, Hebard, = a - 2 
Philadelpt lM, E. E. Morgan, July 1, ~~ May i, 
President, 1.M.Chadwick ~~ i May 7, “10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, 7 om ™ 20s - 

| These shipsare all of the first class, about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 

| by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 


| Stores, Ke. are of the best desc ription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
| $140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 


} ; 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 


ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, orto 
j GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanstreet, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth, 


Apply to 


Then go, some other victim find, 
Forgetting I'li forgive you, 
Since vanity has changed your mind, 
I'll change my own and leave you. Since vanity, &c. 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambere-st. 





EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month, Having made a new arrangement fur the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ) Days of Sailing from 
| New-York, | Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct, 24, Feb.16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. &, ‘* 24, Junel6,, ** 16, “* 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, /April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘* 24, “* 16, July 8 “ 8,May1, ** 16, 


Chas. Carroll, 


W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, 


Richardson, Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
“ 





Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘16, April 8, ‘* 24,,Feb. 1, “* 16, 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell; “24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, Jumel, “ 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1,| “* 24, ‘* 24, Oct. 24; 
| Formosa, W.B.Orne,'Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,) ** 16, ** 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|/Weiderholdt|; ** 16, May 8, “* 24,Mar. 1, * am 
Poland, Anthony, | ‘*24, “ 16,Sept.8, ‘°° 8, July 1, ‘* 16, 
) Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
| AWbary, J, Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.i6,! Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses ¢ctually incurred, 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
IOHN I. BOYD, Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





j Ships. Masters. | Daysof me from | Days of Sailing from 
yew York. Averpool, 
Caledonia, jGraham, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, . ee a es 
Hibernia, | Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, | Allen, 7 oy. * Pe: ON: Se Oe G&S Be 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) “* 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, a SS ee a 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, * 16, ** 16,/Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, = “ 24, a en 8, - 8, - 8, 
South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, "a ey - OK eM eR OM, 


| 
Waite, 
Thompson, 


Mngland, 
St. Andrew, 


, 
“16, “ 16, ** 16,/May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
6 24, “24, * a - ££ SUF CG 








’ ’ 
| Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,} ** 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
Indepemlence, Nye, eh ee ee a | Se 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, * 16, ** 16, “* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, "es a - =o Se 


, , 
| Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Enz- 
| land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
} GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
| These shipsare all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience,and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of !ading are signed therefor. 
Consianees of ships Shetheld, United Staves, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
| S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT, N.Y. 
| SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpoo! 
‘ 


' 


Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Wast ington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 














